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THE POSITION OF “HIEROGLYPHIC HITTITE” AMONG THE 
INDO-EUROPEAN LANGUAGES 


G. BoNFANTE 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


I. J. GELB 


UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


§ 1. InrropucTorY REMARKS 


In Hittite Hieroglyphs 3.21 Gelb proposed that 
hieroglyphi¢ Hittite is not a centum language as 
generally assumed, but a satam language. As it 
was difficult to treat in HH 3 the complicated prob- 
lem of the position of hieroglyphic Hittite among 
the IE languages without the help of a trained 
Indo-Europeanist, it was decided to discuss fully 
the satam theory in a separate article, which was 
to be written in cooperation with Julian H. Bon- 
fante of Princeton. The present article fulfills 
this promise. 

It is impossible to divide exactly the responsi- 
bility for the component parts of this article among 
its two authors. The whole article has been read 
and discussed several times by both in all its de- 
tails. Roughly speaking, the first part up to p. 176 
was written by Gelb, the rest by Bonfante. Some 
of the etymologies presented here will be illus- 
trated and defended in other future publications. 

In the reading of the hieroglyphic Hittite signs 
this article follows exactly HH 3. It is a sign in- 
dicative of the progress and stabilization reached 
in the reading of the hieroglyphic Hittite writing 
that no correction can be offered here to the read- 
ings proposed in HH 3. Contrast this happy state 
of affairs with the constant changes and improve- 
ments from HH 1 to HH 3. 

The abbreviations used in this article are either 
those of HH 3 (if they pertain to hieroglyphic 
Hittite) or of any classical or IE periodical (if 
they pertain to these disciplines). 

Some of the statements on hieroglyphic Hittite 
expressed in this article will be further demon- 
strated and amplified upon in the Hieroglyphic 
Hittite Glossary to be published soon. 


§ 2. HisrorricAL BACKGROUND 


_ Our sources for Anatolian history and languages 
in the Hittite period come in the first place from 
the archives at BoZazkéy in Central Anatolia where 


thousands of cuneiform texts were uncovered in 
the excavations before and after the first World 
War. Among the IE languages there discovered 
were cuneiform Hittite, Luwian, some remnants of 
an Indo-Aryan language and hieroglyphic Hittite. 
Of no direct interest to us are other languages 
used at Bogazkéy, such as Protohittite, Hurrian, 
Akkadian, Sumerian, etc., because they are all 
non-IE. 

It must be noted at the very onset of our in- 
vestigation that the relationship in terminology 
between Protohittite, cuneiform Hittite, and hiero- 
glyphic Hittite is purely artificial and has no basis 
in real facts. Only Protohittite bears a name that 
can be justified by ancient use. We call “ Proto- 
hittite” an old, autochthonous, non-IE, prefixal 
language which was actually called “ Hittite” by 
the cuneiform Hittites themselves. The real names 
of the languages used by the cuneiform Hittites 
and the hieroglyphic Hittites are either not sure 
(Nasian, Nesian was proposed by Hrozny for 
cuneiform Hittite) or entirely unknown (in the 
case of hieroglyphic Hittite). Our terminology— 
by now established by tradition —is based on no 
no other fact but on that both these IE languages 
were spoken and officially recognized in the Hittite 
Empire. This should be remembered by those 
scholars who, influenced by the kinship of termi- 
nology, would instinctively favor close relationship, 
if not even identity of cuneiform and hieroglyphic 
Hittite. 

Chief among the Bogazkéy languages is cunei- 
form Hittite, whose decipherment, initiated in 
1915 by the Czech scholar B. Hrozny, has prog- 
ressed so far in the following years through the 
concerted efforts of such scholars as Forrer, Fried- 
rich, Goetze, Sommer, and Sturtevant—to name 
only the main ones—that the language is consid- 
ered fully deciphered today. Cuneiform Hittite is 
an IE language of the centum group as best ex- 
emplified by the preservation of the velar in such 
words as kartis ‘heart,’ or luk- ‘to kindle, and 
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of the labiovelar in such words as kwis ‘who,’ or 
kwen, ‘to strike.’ * 

Cuneiform Hittite was the official language of 
the Hittite state, as can be gathered from the fact 
that in this language were written the historical 
annals, proclamations, laws, and treaties with for- 
eign countries. It was also used very extensively 
in religious literature, as in rituals, oracles, prayers, 
incantations, omens. The fragment of the Gilga- 
mesh Epic in cuneiform Hittite attests to the use 
of this language in mythology. 

The use of cuneiform Hittite was restricted 
almost exclusively to Bogazkdy. Outside of this 
city only a few letters and a document pertaining 
to a land grant from Tarsus have been found. 
Important is the fact that the excavations of 
Aligar near Bogazkoy and of Kani8 near Kayseri 
yielded no cuneiform Hittite tablets whatsoever. 
This observation may be of importance when we 
come to the discussion of the official languages in 
the Hittite Empire. 

The second IE language discovered on tablets 
from Bogazkéy is Luwian. No complete texts in 
this language have as yet been found, only passages 
of varied length cited within cuneiform Hittite 
texts and described as spoken Juwilt, i. e., in Luwian 
language. The Luwian samples found with corre- 
sponding cuneiform Hittite translations show that 
the two languages are closely related to each other. 
Luwian is a centum IE language, as can be seen 


1On the position of cuneiform Hittite among IE lan- 
guages, cf. Bonfante, JF 52.221 ff. (1935); 55.131 ff. 
(1937); RBPhH 18.381 ff. (1939); Ve Congrés inter- 
national des linguistes, 1938, Bruges, Réponses au ques- 
tionnaire (Suite), 45. The “ Tocharo-Hittite” group of 
Petersen, Lang. 9.12 ff. (1933) (accepted under another 
form by Cuny, RHA 2.199 ff.), is now out of question: 
see Pedersen, Tocharisch, 5ff.; 256f. “Eine spezielle 
Verwandtschaft zwischen dem Tocharischen und dem 
Hittitischen gibt es nicht ” (although he rather indulged 
formerly in this strange idea, Group., 35 ff.). The coinci- 
dences between cuneiform Hittite and Tocharian, which of 
course exist, although they are not very characteristic, 
are merely preserved archaisms and prove no particular 
kinship between them, just like e.g. the coincidences 
between Latin and Indo-Aryan. Petersen renounced im- 
plicitly his theory in Lang. 10. 205 ff. (1934). Cf. also 
G. Bonfante, Emerita 1.165 (1933) and J. Friedrich, 
Tocharisch, 26 with n. 1. 

On the “ Indo-Hittite theory, which has been rejected 
by almost all scholars, see now Bonfante, Classical Phi- 
lology 39.51 n. 3 (1944). Add there to the 14 authors 
who do Nor accept it the following 12 names: A. De- 
brunner, Die Sprache der Hethiter (Bern 1921), 17 ff.; 
A. Goetze, Kulturgeschichte des alten Orients (Munich 
1933), 55ff.; G. Herbig, GGA 1921, 194ff.; 209 ff.; 


from the relative or indefinite pronouns kwis, 
kwisha, or kwishas. 

All the languages and remnants of languages 
discovered at Bogazkéy used cuneiform writing 
and clay material as the means of expression. The 
only Bogazkiy language which expressed itself in 
a form different from cuneiform was hieroglyphic 
Hittite. The Bogazkéy archives yielded relatively 
few examples of hieroglyphic Hittite, but the ones 
found are of far-reaching importance. 

In the first place we should mention the royal 
seals on clay bullae and on clay tablets. Some royal 
seals are dated to the time of Alluwamna’ and 
HuzziiaS (II?). Considerably greater is the num- 
ber of royal seals from the New Hittite period. 
Some of the seals are unilingual, either in Akka- 
dian language and in cuneiform writing or in 
hieroglyphic Hittite; others are bilingual in the 
two languages and writings just mentioned. But 
no royal seals seem to be written in cuneiform 
Hittite language. The most interesting feature of 
the bilingual seals is that the royal names in the 
Akkadian are different from the royal names in 
hieroglyphic Hittite. Thus to Suppiluliumas in 
Akkadian correspond three hieroglyphic signs of 
which the first one is a logogram, the second ha, 
and the third me, to be interpreted together per- 
haps as Pihame. Similarly to Urhi-Tesup, the 
name of the Hittite king in Akkadian, corresponds 
Umenali in hieroglyphic. For an attempt at ex- 
plaining this duality of names see next page. 


Friedrich, RLV, 1, 183; ZDMG 76, 155 (1922); Leu- 
mann, Lat. Gramm. (Munich 1928), 39; Schwyzer, 
Griech. Gramm. (Munich 1939), 50 ff.; Christian, Reallev. 
der Assyr., 1, 83; Sommer, OLZ 1921, 315 ff.; Hethi- 
tisches, Boghazkéi-Studien 4 Heft (Leipzig 1920), 1; 
W. Brandenstein, PWREH, Suppl. 6, 168; 177f.; Alfon- 
sina Braun, II lessico ittita nei suci riflessi indoeuropei, 
in Atti del R. Istituto Veneto, 95, 2, 365 ff.; 377 (1935- 
6); Ed. Meyer, Gesch. des Altertums, 27, 1, 20ff. 
(1928); Fr. Bilabel, Gesch. Vorderasiens und Aegyptens, 
136 (1927) (“eine [....] zweifellos indogermanische 
Sprache”). Add also Bartoli, Mél. Belié, 197 ff. This 
opinion was already expressed by Knudzton, Bugge and 
Torp in 1902, e.g. p. 98 of their book Die zwei Arzawa- 
briefe, die dltesten Urkunden in indogermanischer 
Sprache. 

A. Ungnad, Die dltesten Vélkerwanderungen Vorder- 
asiens, Breslau (1923), 9ff.; 17 calls the Hittites 
(Nesites) simply “Indo-Europeans” (Indogermanen) ; 
on p. 9 he writes: “die ihrem Wesen nach indoger- 
manische Hauptsprache des Hethiterreichs des 2. Jahr- 
tausends. [....] Von den sonst noch in Boghazkdi- 
Texten begegnenden Sprachen dieses Gebietes bildet das 
Luwische nur eine Mundart des indogermanischen 
Hethitisch.” 
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Many non-royal hieroglyphic seals have been 
discovered at Bogazkéy as well as at the two 
neighboring sites of Alisar and Alaca, and even at 
Tarsus in Cilicia, but again none of these is in 
cuneiform Hittite. The popular use of hieroglyphic 
Hittite writing, already in the New Hittite period, 
is further illustrated by its occurrence on cunei- 
form tablets, pots, and various other objects of 
daily use. 

Bogazkéy itself yielded three hieroglyphic Hit- 
tite monumental inscriptions in stone in addition 
to the very long but badly damaged rock inscrip- 
tion at Nisantas and to the famous Procession of 
Gods at Yazlikaya, both situated within the Bo- 
gazkéy area. Outside of Bogazkéy hieroglyphic 
Hittite inscriptions of the New Hittite period have 
been found throughout Anatolia: at Kéyliitolu 
Yayla, Emirgazi, and Kara Dag (west and south 
of Tuz Golii) ; Sirkeli in Cilicia; Firaktin, Imam- 
kulu, Tasci, Gezbeli, and Karakuyu in the vicinity 
of Kayseri. The occurrence of hieroglyphic in- 
scriptions at Sipylos and Karabel on the west coast 
is still unexplained. 

About 1200 B.c. the New Hittite Empire fell 
apart under the impact of the invasions of the 
various peoples from across the Aegean, among 
whom the Phrygians, close relatives of the Balkan 
Thracians, must have played the leading role. For 
a few centuries the history of Anatolia is covered 
by an almost total darkness. Out of it no great 
state emerged comparable in size and power with 
the New Hittite Empire. The whole area once 
occupied by the Hittites appears now divided in 
small kingdoms and principalities with the main 
centers around Kayseri, Tyana, and Malatya in 
Anatolia, and Carchemish, Aleppo, and Hamath 
in North Syria. These states soon came in contact 
with the Assyrians whose drive westward was con- 
tinuously threatening their very existence. One 
by one they fell prey to the expanding power of 
Assyria. The year 717 B.c. in which Carchemish 
was conquered by the Assyrian king Sargon II 
marks the end of the independence of the last of 
the small Hittite states in North Syria. 

With the exception of hieroglyphic Hittite none 
of the languages used at Bogazkéy in the New 
Hittite period survived in written remains after 
1200 B.c. In contrast, the hieroglyphic Hittite 
inscription now appear in large numbers through- 
out all of the territory of the older Hittite state. 
The main areas of distribution extend from the 
Halys River and the Taurus Mountains in Ana- 


tolia in the north to the line between the Medi- 
terranean and the wide bend of the Euphrates in 
North Syria in the South. Very sparse are the 
monuments in the area within the bend of the 
Halys River where one time was situated the capi- 
tal and heart of the Hittite Empire. Hieroglyphic 
inscriptions disappear in the whole area about 
700 B.C. 

The main problem pertaining to hieroglyphic 
Hittite from the historical point of view is its 
relationship to cuneiform Hittite. How can we 
interpret the use of cuneiform Hittite as the state 
language of the New Hittite Empire side by side 
with the use of hieroglyphic Hittite as the lan- 
guage of the New Hittite kings? And why did 
these kings use names in hieroglyphic Hittite 
which were different from their names in cunei- 
form Hittite? One possible interpretation is sug- 
gested by Gelb in his Elements of Hieroglyphic 
Hittite (now in preparation). It is the following. 

Cuneiform Hittite was the language of the Bo- 
ftazkéy area which was iater conquered by kings 
of hieroglyphic Hittite origin. In spite of the 
conquest, the native cuneiform Hittite was able to 
assert itself as the state language of the New Hit- 
tite Empire; but hieroglyphic Hittite was used by 
the kings and perhaps by the nobility who came 
with them. The kings retained their true hiero- 
glyphic Hittite names and used them on their seals 
as well as on the hieroglyphic Hittite inscriptions 
scattered throughout Anatolia. At the same time 
they accepted second names traditional in the 
native Hittite state, which they used in cuneiform 
Hittite. 

In favor of this thesis several factors can be 
adduced. Since hardly any cuneiform Hittite in- 
scriptions were found outside of the Bogazkoy 
archives, it seems likely that cuneiform Hittite 
was restricted in its use to the Bogazkdy area only. 
On the other hand, we find hieroglyphic Hittite 
monuments of the New Hittite period scattered 
throughout Anatolia. Unfortunately, most of these 
inscriptions were erected by Hittite kings—a fact 
which in no way helps in the reconstruction of the 
area where hieroglyphic Hittite was spoken. So 
much more important, however, are the conclusions 
which can be drawn from the distribution of hiero- 
glyphic Hittite monuments dated after 1200 B.c. 
With the breakdown of the New Hittite state, 
centered around Bogazkéy, cuneiform Hittite dis- 
appears entirely and hieroglyphic Hittite inscrip- 
tions, both royal and private, begin their flourishing 
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period. As it was remarked above, the main 
area of distribution of hieroglyphic Hittite monu- 
ments in this period lies south of the Halys River. 
The almost total lack of hieroglyphic Hittite monu- 
ments within the Halys bend could possibly be 
explained by a migration of hieroglyphic Hittite 
people from this area, but that does not seem likely. 
The assumption that the region of Bogazkoy 
within the Halys bend never formed a real habitat 
of the hieroglyphic Hittite people seems to furnish 
a much more plausible solution. 

As yet it is impossible to localize the original 
home of the people who wrote and spoke hiero- 
glyphic Hittite. Several arguments mentioned 
above seem to point toward a large area situated 
somewhere south of the Halys River. Some weight 
can be lent to the theory of south Anatolian origin 
of hieroglyphic Hittite by the fact that the nearest 
linguistic relative of hieroglyphic Hittite seems to 
be Lycian, spoken in Lycia on the Anatolian south 
coast, and that the hieroglyphic Hittite writing is 
closely related to Cretan and Cypriote with which 
it forms one family of Aegean writings. 


§ 3. HreroGLyPHic Hittite is AN [E LANGUAGE 


In the earlier states of decipherment the saying, 
quot capita, tot sententiae, might have well been 
applied to the numerous opinions of scholars on 
the language hidden in the Hittite hieroglyphic 
writing. It is impossible as well as unnecessary to 
discuss all these various opinions within the short 
span of the present article. But it may be not 
without interest to mention that among the lan- 
guages with which hieroglyphic Hittite had been 
compared were Aramaic, Armenian, Assyrian, 
Egyptian, Himyaritic, Peruvian, Turkish, and 
Urartian. 

Upon the discovery of the cuneiform tablets at 
Bogazkéy a number of languages came to light 
offering themselves as suitable material for com- 
parison. R. C. Thompson ? was the first scholar to 
make use of the new texts for comparison with 
hieroglyphic Hittite. He not only considered the 
language of the Hittite hieroglyphs to be identical 
with the one used on cuneiform tablets, but also 
IE—following in this respect J. Knudtzon, who 
was the first to suggest the I affiliation of cunei- 
form Hittite.* 


2A New Decipherment of tha Hittite Hieroglyphics; 
Oxford, 1913. 

® Die zwei Arzawabriefe, die dltesten Urkunden in 
indogermanischer Sprache; Leipzig, 1902. 


In his first study on hieroglyphic Hittite, P. 
Meriggi refrained from trying to define the char- 
acter and affiliation of our language, and only in 
some rare cases did he allude to comparisons with 
Luwian and cuneiform Hittite.* However, later 
on, in reviewing the works of Bossert, Forrer, and 
Gelb, he accepted immediately the IE character 
of hieroglyphic Hittite.® 

Gelb, in his first study, made frequent compari- 
sons between cuneiform Hittite and Luwian on the 
one side and hieroglyphic Hittite on the other. He 
considered the language of Hittite hieroglyphic 
inscriptions to be IE, possibly Luwian with foreign, 
non-IE admixtures.® 

On the basis of similarity in the formation of 
the ethnic endings and of other considerations, 
H. T. Bossert thought that hieroglyphic Hittite 
was a Hurrian language.’ In his later studies he 
frequently utilized comparisons between hiero- 
glyphic Hittite on the one side and cuneiform 
Hittite and Luwian on the other. But as far as 
we can see, nowhere did he express himself clearly 
as to the IE character of hieroglyphic Hittite. 

E. O. Forrer took hieroglyphic Hittite to be IE, 
more particularly Luwian.*® 

B. Hrozny from the beginning considered hiero- 
glyphic Hittite to bea sister language of cuneiform 
Hittite (which he calls Nesian) and of Luwian,° 
more closely related perhaps to the latter than to 
the former.’° 

The IK character of hieroglyphic, Hittite is 
today universally accepted. The existence of pro- 
nouns ‘amu ‘I,’ ‘ames, mes ‘my,’ kis and (rarely) 


tas ‘who(ever),’ of numerals tas ‘one, ¢(u) wat 


‘Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie 39.187f. and 192ff. 
(1930). 

5 E.g. in Orientalistische Literaturzeitung 36.73, n. 1 
(1933), and in Revue hittite et asianique 2. 3, and passim 
(1932-34). 

® Hittite Hieroglyphs 1 (Studies in Ancient Oriental 
Civilization, No. 2; Chicago, 1931) 82. The Luwian 
theory was first suggested by J. Friedrich in Klein- 
asiatische Forschungen 1 359-78, esp. 374 f., 1930 on the 
basis of distribution of personal names containing the 
element muwa. 

7 Santas und Kupapa (Mitteilungen der Altorienta- 
lischen Gesellschaft VI, No. 3 [1932]) 77f., also in 
Archiv fiir Orientforschung 8.144 (1932-33). 

® Die hethitische Bilderschrift (Studies in Ancient 
Oriental Civilization, No. 3; Chicago, 1932) 27 and 
39 ff. 

® Les inscriptions hittites hiéroglyphiques (Monografie 
Archivu Orientdlntho I; Praha, 1933—) 12-16 and 121-3, 
also in Archiv Orientdlni 7. 174-8 (1935). 

10 Les inscriptions 
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‘two,’ trat ‘three,’ of such words as ‘as-, es- ‘to 
be,’ ‘as- ‘to sit,’ *at- ‘to eat,’ lamanese- ‘to name,’ 
makes any further discussion of this question 
unnecessary. 


§ 4. Is HizroctypHic Hitrire a CENTUM 
LANGUAGE? 


The first scholar to take hieroglyphic Hittite to 
be a centum IE language was Forrer. His only 
evidence was the alleged occurrence in _hiero- 
glyphic Hittite of the word kar-, with the meaning 
‘antler.’ 

Hrozny too thought that hieroglyphic Hittite 
was a centum language. As evidence he offered 
kuman ‘when’ (written with the sign kw), 
which he interpreted as kuvan and compared with 
Latin quom, com, cum;** also kuvanat ‘dog,’ ** 
kurna ‘horn’** and akuvaja ‘horse’* (all 
three words written with Hrozny’s sign ki). 
Hrozny’s other examples, such as vajanas ‘ cha- 
riot,’ 1° -ta .... -taw ‘and .... and,’*” ikunas 
‘point’ ** and vegasnas ‘mule,’?® are either to 
be read or translated in an entirely different way, 
so that they offer nothing in support of his centum 
theory. 

In his last study Meriggi, although personally 
inclined toward the centum theory of hieroglyphic 
Hittite, refused to accept the validity of proofs 
offered by Hrozny.”° He was not sure about the 
correctness of the reading of Hrozny’s sign wi," 
and doubted that Hrozny’s word kuman ‘ when,’ 
is based on the IE interrogative-relative element. 
The only positive argument in favor of the centum 
theory, according to Meriggi, is the word kar- for 
‘antler’ adduced by Forrer. 

Let us now analyze carefully the evidence in 
favor of the centum theory gathered by Forrer and 
Hrozny, and partly supported by Meriggi. 

In a unique occurrence of a Carchemish inscrip- 


cit. 27. 

72 Op. cit. 13, n. 1 and 58, n. 4. 

18 Op, cit. 128 f. 

4 Op. cit. 149. 

8 Op. cit. 358. 

1° Op. cit. 70. 

*7 Op. cit. 94 f. 

** Op. cit. 141. 

2° Op. cit. 144. 

2°In Revue hittite et asianique 4.107f. (1938). 

*1 Meriggi reads it cautiously as cu, using a neutral 
value which would not prejudice the matter either in 
favor of ku (if the language would turn out to be cen- 
tum) or su (if it turned out to be satam). 


11 Op, 


tion, we find the writing 4ANTLER,-hu-ha-d *? (dat.- 
loc. sg.) in company with the divinities Kupapas 
and Sirkus. The identity of the divine name 
4aNTLER,-hu-ha-@ with divine name *Karka,-hu- 
-ha-s(a) (nom. sg.) found with different case- 
endings in various Carchemish inscriptions ** was 
first proposed by A. E. Cowley ** and C. Frank * 
and later accepted by Forrer,”* Meriggi.?” and 
Hrozny.** Since the latter form certainly is to be 
interpreted as Kar(k)huhas in view of the full 
syllabic spelling ¢Kat+r(a)-hu-ha-d,” it was sug- 
gested by Forrer that the antler-sign in the spell- 
ing 4ANTLER,-hu-ha-G has a syllabic value kar, 
which must have been derived by the rebus princi- 
ple from such a word as kar- (or the like) in the 
Hittite hieroglyphic language. This idea was later 
accepted by Meriggi. 

But is the interpretation of 4aNTLER,-hu-ha-d 
as ¢Kar-hu-ha-i as sure as believed by these 
scholars? We know from other sources, clearest 
of which are the interchanging spellings of the 
personal name Halpa( pa) -aNTLER-ta-a-d-s(a) with 
Halpa(pa)-ru-ta-a-d-s(a)*° (cuneiform Kalpa- 
runda), that the antler-sign is to be read as 
ru(n)tas.** The word probably has the meaning 
of ‘swift.’ The interpretation of the spelling 
44NTLER,-hu-hu-@ as a compound Ru(n)ta-huhas 
in nom. would be paralleled by the case of the 
compound divine name Tata-memas besides simple 
Tatas in the Hittite hieroglyphic inscriptions. The 
objection against the unique occurrence of Ru(n) ta- 
-huhas is weakened by the fact that another divinity, 
Sirkus, is also found only in this one inscription. 


22 Carchemish Report on the Excavation at Djerabis 
. . . conducted by C. L. Woolley and T. E, Lawrence, 1, 
Allb: 6 (London, 1914-21). May it be noted for read- 
ers who are not well-versed in the hieroglyphic Hittite 
conventions that 4 is the determinative of divine names 
and , after ANTLER the determinative of logograms. 

*8 E. g. Carchemish I, Alla: 3 and 6; Allb: 4 and 5, 

24 The Hittites 65 and 86, London, 1920. 

*5 Die sogenannten hethitischen Hieroglypheninschriften 
(Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes 16, 3, 
Leipzig, 1923) 16. 

26 See above n. 11. 

*7 Orientalistische Literaturzeitung 36. 81 f. 
and elsewhere. 

28 Les inscriptions hittites hiéroglyphiques, 109. 

°° E.g. Carchemish II, A 13d: 6. 

*° Passim in the Maras inscriptions; see Meriggi in Mit- 
teilungen der Vorderasiatisch-Agyptischen Gesellschaft 
39, 1.118 (1934). 

* Also ruwa(n) tas, ruwa(n} tes, ruwa(n) tis expressed 
not only by the picture of the antler(s), but also by the 
head of a deer and by pictures of winged birds. 


(1933) 
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May it finally be noted that if we accept the inter- 
pretation just proposed, we can eliminate the 
difficulties of having two different spellings al- 
legedly for the same divinity, namely, 4ANTLER- 
-hu-ha-a in 1. 6 and ¢Karka-hu-ha-s(i) in 1. 4, and 
similarly in 1. 5 in the same inscription, which is 
possible, but not very plausible. 

But even admitting that the interpretation of 
4aNTLER,-hu-ha-d as %Runta,-hu-ha-d proposed 
above is not correct and that other scholars are 
right in their reading of this divine name as 
4K ar-hu-ha-d, could the occurrence of such a word 
as kar- with the meaning ‘antler’ be used as 
evidence in favor of the centum character of hiero- 
glyphic Hittite? Most decidedly not! The normal 
word for ‘horn’ is $fegam in Sanskrit, xépas in 
Greek, corni in Latin, with the normal distribu- 
tion of velars and sibilants among the centum and 
satam languages. But from the same root we have 
in Old Prussian curwis, acc. kurwan, ‘ox, in 
Lithuanian kdrvé ‘cow,’ in Russian and other 
Slavic languages korova, krowa ‘ cow,’ in all cases 
expressed with & where one would normally expect 
a sibilant. There are many other cases in which 
the satam languages preserve the velar when it 


stands before a liquid or a nasal. Cf. e. g., San- 
skrit kravis, Greek xpéas; Lithuanian klausyti, 
Sanskrit Sru-, Latin cluéd, Greek xAvw ; Old Church 
Slavonic migla, Lithuanian migla, Greek épuixAy; 


Lithuanian akmué, Greek dxpwov; Old Church 
Slavonic stignq, Sanskrit stighnoti, Goth. steigan, 
Germ. steigen, Greek oreixw ; Sanskrit gmds, Greek 
xGov, xapai; Old Church Slavonic svekri, svekry, 
Sanskrit Svdsuras, Latin socer, socris, Greek éxupds ; 
ete., etc. Cf. Bonfante, I dialettt indoeuropet, 
Naples (1931), 123 ff. (with bibliography) ; 91, 
n. 1 and 132n.; Meillet, MSL 8. 297 ff. (1894) ; 
9. 373 ff. (1896). 

Even the fact that in kar- the k and the r are 
not in contact does not make much difficulty, since, 
through analogy of parent words where they were 
in contact, the & was often preserved or restored 
even in such cases: cf. e.g., Lithuanian kefFdiius 
‘shepherd,’ Old Prussian kérdan, Old Church 
Slavonic éréda, as compared with Gothic hairda, 
German Hirt, Herde, Avestan saradam, Old Per- 
sian @ard-, Sanskrit sdrdhas ‘ Herde’ (but ef. 
also Avest. kara@van-); Lith. kertt as compared 
with Gr. xeipw, xepaifo, Goth. hairus, Skt. srnéti, 
Lat. cariés (but cf. also Skt. krnati, krnéti, Arm. 
khorem, Lith. kifvis). Cf. Feist, Wb*; Trautmann, 
Wb., s. u.u. The forms which served as model are 


Avest. karadvan-, Lith. kifvis, Skt. krnati, etc., 
where the & was in direct contact with the *r or *r, 

The case of karmali-, ‘to cut, is quite similar. 
This word, whose form and meaning in hiero- 
glyphic Hittite are sure, can be connected with 
cuneiform Hittite karmalassat ‘he remains crip- 
pled ’(?), Gr. xeipw ‘to cut short, crop, cut down, 
cut through,’ xépya ‘fragment,’ xepparifo ‘cut 
into pieces, chop,’ Lat. caré, corium, OHG skeran, 
Germ. scheren, etc., and on the side of the satam 
languages Skt. krnati ‘to injure, to kill,’ wtkirnas 
‘ ausgeschnitten, carved,’ Arm. kherem ‘T scratch, 
ich schabe,’ khorem ‘TI scratch,’ Alb. §-ker ‘TI tear 
apart,’ Lith. skirw ‘I separate, I divide,” karna 
‘Lindenbast,’ kifvis ‘ax,’ Russian kord ‘bark,’ etc. 

The evidence brought forth by Hrozny in favor 
of the centum theory as based on the occurrence 
of kuman ‘ when’ *? is hard to understand. Hrozny 
takes the word kuman to stand for kuvan, kwan, 
which he compares with Latin quom, com, cum, 
derived from Indo-European *k”om. In reality 
there is no evidence for the m > w change in hiero- 
glyphic Hittite, and the simplest interpretation of 
kuman is to take it as a compound of ku+man. 
The first part, ku, appears e. g. in Sanskrit kha, 
Old C. Slav. kiide ‘where,’ etc., all based on the 
form *k”u-, regularly delabialized in the satam 
languages. The second part, man, is found also 
in cuneiform Hittite kwitman ‘while, or the 
like.** 

Hrozny thought he had found important mate- 
rial in favor of the centum character of hiero- 
glyphic Hittite based on his reading of the words 
for horse, horn, and dog in hieroglyphic Hittite 
(see above p.173). Although all scholars (Hrozny, 
Meriggi, and Gelb) are agreed on the meaning of 
these three words, they differ considerably in their 
reading. All three words are written with a sign 
which Hrozny reads kui. It has been noted above 
(p. 173) that Meriggi had doubts about the cor- 
rectness of this reading. Gelb pointed out that 
Hrozny’s value ku was impossible, because the value 
ku had already been established beyond any doubt 
for a different sign and the existence of two ku 
signs (i.e., ku and ki%) would be incompatible 
with the hieroglyphic Hittite system of writing 
which does not recognize homophony.** With ki 
out of consideration, the only other possibility was 


*? See the preceding page. 

*° E. H. Sturtevant, A Hittite Glossary (Philadelphia, 
1936) 2d. ed., 88. 

*4 Hittite Hieroglyphs 3.20. 
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to read this sign with an initial consonant, palatal 
or sibilant, into which a velar can develop. But s 
was impossible because there were already four 
s signs with their values well established, and z 
(that is ts) was improbable because this sound 
already exists in hieroglyphic Hittite and fre- 
quently is the result of a secondary development 
from t. By process of elimination the palatal § 
was suggested as the most likely solution. In favor 
of § as a palatal in the sign Sa the comparison of 
hieroglyphic Hittite personal name Sa(n)karas 
with Assyrian Sangara was quoted because Late 
Assyrian written s was probably pronounced as a 
palatal s.°° 


§ 5. HizroctypHic HITTITE 1s a Satam 
LANGUAGE 


From his reading as Su of the sign used in the 
words for horse, horn, and dog, Gelb drew the con- 
clusion that hieroglyphic Hittite is a satam lan- 
guage. In support of his theory he quoted the 
occurrence of delabialized forms in the words kis 
‘who, ki- ‘to make, and ke-(@)-, kekese- ‘to 
come,’ which, as observed by Bonfante, are quite 
normal in the satam languages, but rare and late 
in the centum group.** The complete evidence 
follows. 

The word ‘as(u)was ‘horse,’ is found in the 
writing HORSE ‘a-§(w)-wa-i** (dat.-loc. pl.) and 
HorSE-wa-ta** (abl.-instr. sg. or pl.), which can 
give in connected writing ‘asuwas or ‘aSwas. The 
full syllabic spelling in the first example *® gives 
us the pronunciation of the preceding logogram. 
The picture of the logogram, the horse, furnishes 
the best possible translation of the word as 
‘horse.’*° Hieroglyphic Hittite “as(w)was** is 


Op. cit. 22; Tallqvist, Assyrian Personal Names, 
xviiif. quoting such good parallels as Biblical Hw 
= Assyrian A-u-si-i’, Biblical Mnsh = Assyrian Me-na- 
-si-e, Biblical Irw3lm = Assyrian ¢Ur-sa-li-im-mu, Bibli- 
cal Smrwn = Assyrian *Sa-me-ri-na, ete. 

°° Op. cit., 21. 

57 Gelb, Hittite Hieroglyphic Monuments (Oriental 
Institute Publications XLV; Chicago, 1939) No. 3: 2. 

°8 Several times in the Karapinar (Topada) inscrip- 
tion published in Orientalistische Literaturzeitung 37. 
147 (1934) (with variations). 

°° Proved by the fact that the sign ’a can appear only 
at the beginning of a word. 

“On this rule, so fruitful in the reconstruction of 
the hieroglyphic Hittite vocabulary, see Elements of 
Hieroglyphic Hittite. 

“ A parallel form ’asus could possibly be reconstructed 
from the occurrence of HORSE-§u-se-te-la-u?-n(a@) in The 
Cornell Expedition to Asia Minor ... (Ithaca, 1911) 


comparable with Sanskrit dsva-, Avestan aspa-, 
Lycian esbe-, Latin equiis, etc. 

The word Surnis, ‘horn,’ occurs once in the 
writing HORN Sutr(a)-ni*® (acc. pl. neuter), 
There is no direct evidence that Suir(a)-ni is the 
full syllabic spelling. Indirectly in its favor we 
may quote the following facts: the picture of the 
logogram HoRN favors the translation as ‘ horn’; 
the translation as ‘ horns of a certain drink,’ which 
fits the context well; the comparison with other IE 
languages, such as Sanskrit Sfagam, Greek xépas, 
Latin corni, etc. 

The word Suwanis ‘dog’ occurs in DOG-Su-wa- 
ni--** (nom. or acc. pl.) and DoG-ni-a-1** (nom. 
pl.). The full syllabic spelling is proved by the 
occurrence of the personal name Su-wa-ne-a-s(a) 
without the logogram**®; by the context, as in 
“may the dogs of Nikarawas eat away his head ” 
in a curse formula of the Carchemish inscription ; 
and by comparison with other IE languages such 
as Sanskrit Svdn-, Suvdn-, Avestan span-, Lith. 
sud, Greek xiwy, gen. xuvds, etc. 

The following words form additional evidence 
gathered since the publication of Hittite Htero- 
glyphs 3. 

In Carchemish A 11a: 5 is found a word written 
with a logogram in the form of a square plus the 
(full?) syllabic complements pi-Sa-@ (nom. pl. 
neuter). From the context alone this word was 
translated as ‘ beautiful’(?)**. The hieroglyphic 
Hittite word pisas ‘ beautiful’ (if the interpreta- 
tion is correct), can be compared without difficulty, 
from both the semantic and the formal point of 
view, with Goth. filu-faihs ‘very many-colored ’ 
(woAvrouiros), Gr. moxidos, ‘many-colored, em- 
broidered, Skt. pimsdti ‘he adorns, Avestan 
paesah- ‘ornament, OCSlav. pistrii ‘many- 
colored,’ pisati ‘to write’ (orig. ‘to design, to 
paint, to sculpt’), Lith. piésts ‘to paint, to design, 


X:4, if the interpretation as a compound ’asu-stelaus 
and the translation as “ horse-stall” could be assured. 
On this interpretation see Meriggi in Revue hittite et 
asianique 4. 107, n. 37. With the hieroglyphic Hittite 
form ‘agus cf. the satam (Indo-Aryan) form asu- in 
asusani ‘ horse-trainer’ (or the like) in the text on 
the horse-training (e. g. in Archiv Orientdlni 3. 438 
[1931], ete.). 

42,W. Andrae, Hethitische Inschriften auf Bleistreifen 
aus Assur (Wissenschaftliche Veréffentlichungen der 
Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft 46; Leipzig, 1924) gRo 27. 

48 Andrae, op. cit. bVu, 15 f. 

“4 Carchemish, I, A 6: 9. 

45 Tbid., A 4a: 2. 

4° Hittite Hieroglyphs 3.53. 
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to trace lines,’ also Lat. pingé, etc. For the seman- 
tic passage ‘ many-colored’ > ‘ beautiful,’ cf. Rus- 
sian krésnyj ‘red,’ and ‘ beautiful, krasivyj ‘ beau- 
tiful,” krasé ‘beauty, Zierde, ornament,’ krasulja 
‘scheckige Kuh, krasnoguzka ‘ Harlekinspecht,’ 
Czech krésnj ‘beautiful’ (formerly also ‘light, 
shining, reddish,’), OCSlav. krasna ‘ uenustas, pul- 
chritudo.? Cf. Berneker, Wb., 607f.; Walde- 
Pokorny, 1, 418f.; Miklosich, Wbd., 137; Ernout- 
Meillet, s. wu. pingd; Boisacq s. wu. rouidos. 

Other, more doubtful etymologies are the fol- 
lowing: wastiranu- ‘aufrichten, erheben lassen,’ 
wasirata ‘hoch, erhaben, *7 Germ. wacker, wachen, 
Engl. wake, Lat. ueged, uigil, uegetus, also Germ. 
wachsen, Lat. auged, Gr. défw, etc.; Ssiranuwa-, 
Sirinuwa- ‘to cause to burn,’ ** Lat. cremé, Um- 
brian krematra, ONorse hyrr ‘fire, Goth. haurt 
‘ coal,’ *° 

Hieroglyphic Hittite has a frequent adjectival 
formative -Sas: hileni-Sa-s ‘ pertaining to a gate’ 
from hilena-s ‘ gate,’ siwane-Sa-s ‘divine’ from 
siwane-s or siwani-s ‘ god,’ *apa-Sa-s ‘his’ from 
*apa-s ‘he, that,’ tesekira-Sa-s ‘of the court’ from 
tesekira-s ‘ court,’ tenima-sa-s from tenime-s, tene- 
me-s, or tenema-s ‘the established one,’ etc.; this 
formation is also quite regularly used in place of 
the genitive of a proper noun: Luht-Sa-s nmuwais, 
literally ‘Luhian son, freely, ‘son of Luhi-s.’ 
This -Sa-s can be of course IE *-ko-s, a very fre- 
quent IE suffix. Cf. Skt. yuva-Sds = Lat. viiwen- 
cus, Engl. young, Germ. jung, OIrish dac, Welsh 
ieuanc ; Skt. loma-sd-s from léman- ; Greek immuds, 
vupdixeds, Ondrvkds ; Goth. ainaha, stainahs, wawidahs, 
modags (*-oko-), Germ. einig, mutig, steinig, 
hungrig, glaubig, siindig, blutig, einzig from ains, 
staina-, mut, etc., etc., Engl. hungry, bloody, etc. ; 
Lat. dnicus, ciuicus, bellicus, piblicus, modicus, 
Marcus < *Mawertkos, ete. Cf. Brugmann, Grun- 
driss*, 1, 1, 473 ff. Lat. -cus represents without 
any doubt IE *-kos; the IE suffix *-k”os is Latin 
-quiis, cf. antiquiis, propinguiis, longinquiis (cf. 
Gr. jyedards, tpedards, adddAodards, rodamds). For 
the phonology cf. also equiis, aequiis. 

This suffix is used in particular to form ethnica 
and their ktetika in Germanic (Salingi, Greu- 
thungi, etc.), Illyrian (*Amepuds, Tpaxds), Greek 
(AiBuxds, Tpwixds, “Arrixds, etc.), Latin and Italic 


‘7 For references and translation cf. Meriggi, MVAG 
39, 1, 169 (different reading). 

48 Op. cit. 113 and for the reading Gelb, Hittite Hiero- 
glyphs 3. 28. 

*° Op. cit. 165. 


(Aurunci, Osci, Volsci, Hernici, etc.) ; cf. Schwyzer, 
Griech. Gramm., 496 f.; Leumann, Lat. Gramm., 
229; Bonfante, Classical Philology 36.7% (1941). 
Since the ethnica in IE languages are usually 
ancient patronymica or family names, this use 
approaches very much the hieroglyphic Hittite 
type Luhi-sa-s. And in effect -icus -ocus are used 
as gentilicia in Illyrian and Venetic; cf. Schulze, 
Lat. Eigennamen, 25 ff. ; 29 ff. (-icus also in Spain, 
where it is perhaps of Illyrian origin; cf. also 
Span. -ez-). 

This interpretation of hieroglyphic Hittite -éa-s 
seems confirmed by the fact that hieroglyphic Hit- 
tite knows no suffix of the form *-ka-s, which we 
would expect if it were a centum language, because 
of the great frequence of the suffix *-ko-s in IE. 

Our -Sas could, of course, also represent phono- 
logically the IE adjectival suffix *-sko-s; but 
*-sko-s is probably nothing else than *-s+ko-s, cf. 
Brugmann, Grundr.’, 2.1. 447 ff., and therefore it 
still would be a proof in favor of the satam char- 
acter of HH. This conglutinate exists as an ad- 
jective suffix only in Slavic, Germanic, Illyrian, 
Thracian(?); cf. Meillet-Vaillant, Le slave com- 
mun, 364; Bonfante, Revue des études indo- 
européennes 2.16 ff. (1939). Armenian has the 
adjective suffix -act, representing *-a-sk-tyo- (giw- 
tact ‘villager’ from giwt ‘ village’) (cf. Meillet, 
Esquisse arm.’, 75).°° In the phonemic system of 
hieroglyphic Hittite *-sko- and *-ko- would, of 
course, give the same result, since the language 
knows no intense consonants (therefore *sk > *ss> 
$$ > §).>* 

This consideration also leads us to the almost 
inescapable conclusion that the genitive plural 
ending in hieroglyphic Hittite -sa, as in t(w) warsa- 
-Sa from t(u)warga-s ‘ vineyard,’ warpa-sa from 
warpa-s ‘ enclosure,’ is identical with the Armenian 
gen. pl. ending -c, which represents IE *-sko (or 
*-skos or *-skom), cf. Meillet, Hsquisse de Var- 
ménen*, %72f. According to Meillet, this ending 
is identical with the suffix *-sko- mentioned above. 

In the treatment § of IE *-sk-, hieroglyphic 
Hittite agrees more closely with Iranian than with 


any other language: cf. e. g. Avestan isaiti, Arm. 


5° But even as a suffix forming substantives *-sko- is 
frequent and productive only in Greek, where it has the 
form -icxos or -ioxwov and produces diminutives and 
pejoratives; cf. Schwyzer, Griech. Gramm., 541 f. 

51 We, therefore, renounce the interpretation of -sa-s 
as from IE *-syo-s, previously given in Hittite Hiero- 
glyphs 3, 22. 
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aic, icem(?), Skt. idchd, iéchati, OCSlav. iskq, 
Lith. jéeskau, Engl. ask, Germ. heischen, Umbrian 
eiscurent; Avest. parasaitit, OPers. parsdtiy, Arm. 
harcanem, Skt. préchati, Lat. poscd, Olrish arco, 
Welsh archaf, OHGerman forscén, German 
forschen, Umbrian pepurkurent with the infiltra- 
tion of the present suffix in the perfect, as in Latin 
poposci and classical Skt. papraécha. In Slavic, 
Baltic, Armenian (c = #8) and Indo-Aryan (where 
é is an affricate, and contains therefore a stop) 
the s exercised a preserving influence on the fol- 
lowing k, which remained intact in the first two 
languages, and stopped at the affricate stage in 
the two latter; compare the similar preserving 
influence of s in the groups sk, st, sp in Germanic; 
ef. also L. Bloomfield, AJPh 32.36 ff. (1911). 
Lith. trisu ‘I tremble,’ aitiso, OC Slav. paso, Arm. 
lsem and other forms have probably the suffix 
*-so-, not *-sko- (cf. Skt. trasatv) ; see Brugmann, 
Grundr.’, 351 ff. (esp. 360); Bonfante, Dialetti, 
185 (at the end). Cf. also OCSlav. tréski, 
troska, Lith. dreskia, tviska. Hieroglyphic Hittite 
seems therefore to come from the very epicenter of 
the satam wave, which is also the place of its 
greatest intensity. 

In the following are discussed the hieroglyphic 
Fittite words showing delabialization normal in 
the satam languages. 

The usual relative pronoun in hieroglyphic Hit- 
tite is kis or kes with the meaning ‘ who(ever).’ 
From it such secondary forms developed as kiskis 
‘whoever’ and kisha ‘ anybody, anything.’ °? Corre- 
spondence with Latin quis, quisquis and quisque, 
respectively, is perfect. Cf., furthermore, Sanskrit 
kim and éit, Avestan ét3, Oscan pis, pid, OCSlav. 
ci-to, Greek tus, ete. 

In one inscription we find a passage 7 wa-nt-i 
‘a-mu ki-i-ha-e, which, from the context alone, can 
hardly be translated in any other way than “this 
monument I made.” 5* The verb ki-i-ha is clearly 
the LE root *k”ei- with the meaning ‘ aufschichten ; 
aufhiufen, sammeln; der Ordung nach auf oder 
zu einander legen; aufbauen, machen’ (Walde- 


°° Gelb, Hittite Hieroglyphs 3.59. On pp. 54-69 of this 
monograph are discussed the proofs in favor of Gelb’s 
reading as ki and ke for two signs which are read as ia 
by all other scholars with the exception of Forrer. 

5°Gelb, Hittite Hieroglyphic Monuments, No. 20: 2. 
Discussed in Gelb, Hittite Hieroglyphs 3.65. Since the 
normal verb for ‘ to make’ is aia- in hieroglyphic Hittite, 
= must have a slightly different shade of meaning (‘ to 
wild ’?). 


Pokorny Wb., 1, 509). Cf. Sanskrit cindti, caytat, 
Greek zovéw, OCSlavonic ¢éimiti, etc. 

The verb ke- or kead- occurs frequently in the 
meaning ‘to come’ in simple stem, as in the sen- 
tence wa-ma-2z(a)-€ HEAD. TONGUE-n(a) FOOT ke- 
-d-te “and to me they (the gods) came” ™ or in 
reduplicated stem, as in the sentence wa-s(t) i-ta 
courtT-zi-ta-a Foot ke-ke-te “and he came from 
this court.” °° The IE root is clearly *g”em-, 
*g’a- ‘to come, to go,’ as in Sanskrit dgamat, 
jigatt, Greek Baiww, BéBynxe, Engl. come, Germ. 
kommen, Lat. wenid, ete. 

The suffix -kalas in malukalas ‘small,’ tunikalas 
‘some kind of profession,’ from a strictly phono- 
logic point of view, could correspond to Latin -culus 
in homunculus, énsiculus, wersiculus, etc., which 
can represent doubtless IE *-k”olo- (cf. e. g. Leu- 
mann, Lat. Gramm., 216, 3). However, this seems to 
be contradicted by Oscan zicolom, zicelet, Umbrian 
-§la (Brugmann, Grundr.’, 2. 1. 366) ; the first two 
forms cannot well be separated from Lat. diécula. 
We have then to suppose a conglutinate of two 
suffixes, *-4”o- and *-lo-, both well known in IE, 
ef. Brugmann, Grundr.? 2.1. 473 ff.; 361 ff. This 
second hypothesis fits very well with the meaning 
of tunikalas, since IE *-lo- forms nomina agentis 
(Brugmann, tbid., 373 f.) or “ Tatigkeitsadjektive, ~ 
nahezu Nomina agentis” (Leumann, Lat. Gramm., 
217). 

The relationship of kiate- ‘to like’(?)** with 
Avestan Syaté ‘happy,’ accus. sditim — OPers. 
Siyatim ‘happiness, well-being,’ — Lat. quiétem, 
OCSlav. pocits ‘to rest,’ Germ. Wetle, Lat. tran- 
quillus (basis *k”iyé-, *k”i-) is not quite sure 
because of semantic difficulties. 


§ 6. RELATIONSHIP WITH CUNEIFORM Hittite ™ 


Hieroglyphic Hittite is doubtless closely con- 
nected with cuneiform Hittite. We will mention 


the following characteristic coincidences: 


54 Carchemish 1, Allb: 4. Discussed in Hittite Hiero- 
glyphs 3. 66. 

58 Carchemish 1, A6: 4 with a variant Foor ke-a-te in 
1.7. 

56M II 4. 

57 The areal theory of linguistics originated with 
Gilliéron’s Linguistic Atlas of France and has been de- 
veloped and brought into a system by the Italian neo- 
linguistic school. Its fundamental principles and methods 
are given by M. Bartoli in his Introduzione alla neo- 
linguistica, Geneva, 1925. Bartoli himself (following 
Campus) has extended its application to other languages 
than Romance in a series of subsequent articles: for IE. 
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1) The phonologic change of *d > a appears in 
the nom. sing. ending -as as in hieroglyphic Hittite 
’a§(u) was ‘horse’ < *ekwos, cuneiform Hittite * 
newas ‘new’ and in the gen. sing. patas = Gr. 
modds. This change is also characteristic of Luwian, 
Lycian, Albanian, northern IE (Slav, Baltic, Ger- 
manic, partly Celtic), Aryan. Cf. Meillet, Dial., 
54 ff.; Bartoli, Neophilologus, 18.295; 297; 299 
(1932-3). 

2) The passage *-m > *-am > -an in hieroglyphic 
Hittite ’apan, cuneiform Hittite appan, ‘ behind, 


see especially the last volumes of the Archivio glotto- 
logico italiano, the Annuaire de Vinstitut de philol. 
orientale e slave de Bruzelles, 5.19 ff. (1937) (= Mél. 
Boisacq); Mélanges Belié, Belgrade (1937), 197 ff.; 
Studi balticit 3.1-26 (1933); Studi albanesi 2.1 ff. 
(1922), and Atti del III congresso internaz. dei lin- 
guisti, 164 ff. 1935 (with bibl.). The same method was 
applied by Meillet in BSL 24. 193 (1924); 25. 10 
(1924); 29.29ff. (1929); 32.1ff., 194 ff. (1931); Zs- 
quisse®, IX f.; Comptes rendus de VAcadémie des in- 
scriptions et belies lettres, 1930, 149ff.; MSZ 18. 13 
(1913) ; Ernout-Meillet, Dict. étymol., passim; S. Lévi, 
Fragments de textes koutchéens, Paris, 38 [1938]; Ven- 
dryes, MSL 20 (1918), 265 ff.; Wagner, Literaturblatt f. 
germanische u. romanische Philologie 39. 126 ff. (1918) ; 
Terracini, Atene e Roma, NS. 2. 99 ff. (1921) ; Campus, 
Due note sulla questione delle velari arioeuropee, Turin, 
1916; Atti Accad. di Torino 54.109 n, 2 (1919) ; Devoto, 
Gli antichi Italici, 48; 264; Cultura 10.1 ff.; I problemi 
del pit antico vocabolario giuridico romano, in Annali 
della R. Scuola superiore di Pisa, serie 2, vol. 2. 233 ff., 
1933; Storia della lingua di Roma, Bologna, 1940, 6 ff.; 
17 ff.; Scritti Trombetti, Milan, 1938, 375 ff. (bibl. 383) ; 
Bonfante, BSL 33.111 f. (1932); Archiv orientdini 11. 
84 ff. (1939); IF 52.221 ff. (1934); 55.131 ff. (1937) ; 
Antigq. class. 7. 329 ff. (1938) ; Emerita 2. 269 ff. (1934) ; 
RFICl 63. 234 n. 1 (1935). This method has been ap- 
plied by Bartoli to Uralian and Semitic in Scritti Trom- 
betti, 175 ff. (cf. also Atti del III Congr. dei ling., 165 f. 
[1933]) ; to ‘Precolombian’ languages in Annali dell’Isti- 
tuto superiora di magistero di Torino, 7.335 ff. (1934) ; 
Mélanges Van Ginneken, Paris, 1937, 123 ff. 

The discussion between Campus and Meillet is espe- 
cially instructive (it eliminates, of course, Sturtevant’s 
doctrine, Lang. 2. 25 ff., 1926). 

We will apply this method in the present paper. 

5° Cuneiform Hittite does not separate IE *6 and *é 
(nor perhaps *6 and *d); cf. Pedersen, Toch., 256; 
Sturtevant, Grammar, 87 and 93 with note 29; RHA 1. 
77 (1930-2); Language 18.181 ff. (1942); A. Braun, 
Attidel R. Istituto Veneto, 95. 371 f. (1935-6). Bonfante 
was surely wrong in JF 55. 133 (1937) in following 
(altho with many doubts) Milewski, Rocenik orjenta- 
listyceny 8.104 ff. (1932). Phrygian preserves IE. *o, 
ef. Pisani, Mem. Acc. Line., 6, 4, 6.591 (1933); Hirt, 
Die Idg., 2, 596; 598; J. Fraser, Phrygian Studies, 7; 
Hermann, KZ 50.307 (1922). For Armenian, see Hirt, 
Idg. Gramm., 2, 98 ff.; Meillet, Hsq.?, 41; 44; 150; Her- 
mann, loc. cit., 307; Boisacq, s. u. 6§0n; Walde-Pokorny, 
1, 185; Walde-Hofmann, s. wu. déns. 


after, back,’ etc. (also Lycian epi) *® is not sure, 
Tf true, it would connect these languages also with 
Armenian and Phrygian (cf. Pisani, Mem. Acc, 
Line. 6, 4, 9, 586 [1933] ; 592, J. Fraser, Phrygian 
Studies, 6; 10). 

3) A very interesting coincidence is perhaps 
the change of *ew (and *ow?) to uw before a 
vowel (cf. Latin *-ew- > -ow-): cuneiform Hittite 
suwa- ‘to press out, to fill’? (a denominative verb), 
cf. Skt. savas ‘ extraction of Soma’: °° hieroglyphic 
Hittite nuwat = Latin nouem (from *newem), Gr. 
éevvea, etc. However, niwanis ‘child, if it is = Gr, 
veavias,** contradicts badly. 

4) The / in hieroglyphic Hittite lamanese- ‘to 
name,’ cuneiform Hittite Jaman ‘name,’ lamniya/e- 
‘to name,’ as opposed to n of the other IE lan- 
guages (Lat. ndmen, Engl. name etc.). The I- is 
the innovation: cf. A. Braun, Atti del R. Istituto 
Veneto 95.339 (1935-6); Ernout-Meillet, 676; 
Sturtevant, Gramm., 94, § 81; Pisani, Mem. Acc. 
Iincet, serie 6, vol. 9, fase. 2, 356 n. 1 (1940). 

5) The agent suffix -telas, IE *-telo-, *-tolo-, 
found rarely in hieroglyphic Hittite as in sanea- 
telas, ‘ successor ?,’? occurs as -talas, -taras in such 
cuneiform Hittite words as unatalas ‘merchant,’ 
and akutaras ‘drinker.’ Also Slavic. On the //r 
change cf. also tunikalas and tunikaras (a pro- 
fession) in hieroglyphic Hittite. 

6) The hieroglyphic Hittite pronoun ‘amu ‘1’ 
or ‘me,’ with w as in cuneiform Hittite amuk, 
is opposed to Greek éué, Lat. mé, etc. Also Lycian 
and Lydian. The uw came either from a form like 
éyo (06>) or from one like ov, rv. 

?) The hieroglyphic Hittite pronoun ‘apas ‘he, 
that’ corresponds to cuneiform Hittite apas with 
the meaning of Latin is. Also Lycian and Lydian. 

8) The third person imperative medio-passive 
ends in -ru as in hieroglyphic Hittite aiaru ‘may 
he be made’ = cuneiform Hittite tyataru with 
the same meaning. Also Luwian. It is very proba- 


bly an innovation. 


5°TE *-m seems to give # in Lycian before dental 
consonants and at the end of the word (there are no 
examples for other positions): cf, ter-% = Gr. xeip-a (cf, 
also xép-a-s), Latin ped-em; sita = Latin centum, Gr. 
é-xatév, Lith. smtas, etc.; tasi (if it is — Latin decem, 
Gr. déka ete.). On the articulation of m and % see 
Deeters, PWRE, s.u. Lydia, 287a and cf. hmprama, 
kina, priinawate, cbisini, trisini, gind-tba, emma, mu- 
pmmi, ete. Cf, also Pedersen, Archiv Orientdlni 5. 180f. 
(1933). 

°° Sturtevant, Grammar, 94. 

*! Meriggi in RHA 4.113 f. (1936-8). 

*? Built on the model of cun. Hitt. bartu, estu, Skt. 
bhavatu, dstu, just as cun. Hitt. esari is built on forms 
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9) The ending -ha of the first person preterit 
in hieroglyphic Hittite as in ataha ‘I made’ corre- 
sponds to -ha- of the preterit medio-passive in 
cuneiform Hittite (Sturtevant, Gr., 264f.). Also 
Luwian (-ha) and perhaps Lycian and Greek (see 
p. 182). On the articulation of Cun. Hitt. h, see 
the same page. 

The present ending of the first person cuneiform 
Hittite -ht has been connected by some scholars 
with the hieroglyphic Hittite -ha of the preterit 
(which is also Luwian). This is very likely, since 
there is a very close relation between the endings 
of the IE present middle and those of the perfect 
(cf. e.g. E. F. Claflin, Lang. 15. 155 ff. [1939]; 
Sturtevant, Grammar, 264; Petersen, Lang. 12. 
162 [1936]; Kurylowicz, BSL 33.1ff. [1932]). 

10) The relative-indefinite pronoun kiskis 
‘whoever,’ cun. Hitt. kwiskwis (also Lycian and 
Latin; doubtless an archaism). 

11) Another similarity between hieroglyphic 
Hittite and cuneiform Hittite is the reduction of 
the three IE genders to two, masc.-fem. and neuter 
(Sturtevant, 162; Gelb, HH., 3.41). There is a 
general tendency to the reduction of genders in 
this Anatolian area, Armenian has entirely lost 
such a distinction, and so, it seems, has Lycian 
(cf. Sturtevant, TAPA 59.48 f. [1928]; Meriggi, 
PWRE, s.u. Lycia, 2288).® Only Lydian seems 
to preserve the difference between masc. and fem. ; 
ef. Meriggi, Festschr. Hirt, 2, 284f. (masc. cis 
‘god,’ accus. citvv, fem. *civa ‘ goddess,’ accus. 
civav; cf. also laprisa nom. fem.; Deeters, PWRE, 
s.u. Lydia, 2159; 2161 seems to hold a different 
opinion). That the reduction or loss of the gender- 
distinction is an innovation is proved in our 
opinion: (1) by the areal norm of the isolated 
area (the West); (2) by the norm of the lateral 
areas; (3) by the norm of the greater area; 
(4) by the norm of the disappeared phasis (at 
least for Lithuanian, perhaps also for Armenian, 
cuneiform Hittite, and Lycian; cf. Meriggi, 
Rendic., 410; 423; Pedersen, Hittitisch, 13 and 
19) ; (5) by the general tendency of all languages 
to reduce, and not to produce or develop, such a 
distinction. We will cite among IE languages the 
case of English, Danish, Italian, French, Spanish, 


like cun, Hitt. esei, harzi, Skt. bhdévati, dsti; cf. Lang. 
13. 269 (1937). 

** Lycian seems however to preserve some traces of the 
IE neuter in the nouns ending in a, ef. Meriggi, Fest- 
schrift Hirt, 2, 261. 


Lithuanian, etc. which have reduced or lost the 
gender-distinctions. 

We, therefore, agree on this point with Meriggi 
loc. cit. (for Lycian) and with Cuny, RHA 9. 
147 (1938). We cannot follow Sturtevant loc. cit. 
nor Antoine Meillet, BSL 32. 6 ff. (1931) (in par- 
ticular, we cannot accept his definition of cunei- 
form Hittite as “langue marginale” p. 16). Against 
him see now Pedersen, Hittitisch, 13 ff. (the geo- 
graphical consideration, we would like to remark 
to Pedersen, is obviously against, not in favor of 
Meillet’s thesis). Cf. also Gétze-Pedersen, MurSilis’ 
Sprachlahmung, 60; Cuny, RHA 2.212 (1932-4) 
(cuneiform Hittite has lost the fem.). 

12) The h in hieroglyphic Hittite ‘asharmes 
‘blood offering’?, cuneiform Hittite huhhas 
‘ grandfather ’; sanh- ‘to ask, to request’ in both 
languages ; arha ‘ out, off, away’ in both languages. 

13) A large number of words is shared in the 
same or similar form and with the same meaning 
by both hieroglyphic Hittite and cuneiform Hit- 
tite. Thus, the hieroglyphic Hittite words ata- ‘to 
make, hara- ‘to destroy,’ hartus ‘descendant,’ 
hatura- ‘ to write,’ wpa- ‘ to send,’ man ‘ whether— 
or’ correspond to cuneiform Hittite iya- (see now 
Sturtevant, JAOS 63.1 ff. [1943]), harra-, hartu- 
was, hatra(e)-, uppa-, man with the same mean- 
ing. Notice the frequency of h. 

Most of these phenomena (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
11) are certainly, or very probably, innovations. 


§ 7. RELATIONSHIP WITH LUWIAN 


Some facts connect hieroglyphic Hittite with 
Luwian, a language doubtless very close to cunei- 
form Hittite: 

1) The change of *d >a, which obviously is 
an innovation. 

2) The imperative aiaru, which is also an in- 
novation (see above §6). 

3) The preterit ending -ha (see above §6). 

4) There could be some connection between 
the ending of the ist sing. present hieroglyphic 
Hittite -wa and Luwian -wi (siwariyawi, kuliwt, 
arkamanallawi, kulaniwi: see Sommer, Abhandl. 
der Bayer. Akad., NF 6, 231 [1932]; Schwartz, 
Archw Orientalni 10, 70 ff. [1938]). Both con- 
tain an element -u, which is found in no other IE 


** Cf. the endings of 3rd person plural -ta = Greek 
-ro; -nda = Greek -vro; wassantari = Latin feruntur, 
Greek (€)¢épovro; cf. also Sturtevant in Language 8. 
304 (1932). 
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language except Lydian (fa-sfefu ‘ich besitze,’ 
kan-toru ‘ich vergebe’; -v after a vowel: fa-ov 
‘ich verkiinde [es] ’ etc.; cf. Meriggi RHA 3.69 ff. 
[1935]; Festschrift Hirt, 2.286 [with note 2] ff.). 
Perhaps there is the same relation between cunei- 
form Hittite -hi and hieroglyphic Hittite and 
Luwian -ha as between Luwian -wi and hiero- 
glyphic Hittite -wa. Possibly, -ha and -wa, when 
the paradigm of the present was formed, became 
-hi and -wi under the influence of -mi(?), *-s1, 
*-ti, *-mesi(?), *-ntt. 

One is tempted to compare this ending with 
Goth. bairau, which probably contains an element 
-u; however, there is much discussion about this 
form, which is moreover optative, and not indica- 
tive (this is Goth. baira = Greek ¢épw; cf. Brug- 
mann, Grundr.*, 2, 3, 536; Hirt, Idg. Gramm., 
4, 297; Hb. des Urgerm., 2. 185f.; Streitberg, 
Urgerm. Gramm., 347. The comparison with the 
type Lat. laudaui (laudasti), Lith. buvaii, Skt. 
paprau, jajnaui, Toch. A prakwa, yamwa, etc., is 
also very doubtful, because this type is always a 
perfect, and not a present; cf. Bonfante, Language 
17. 201 ff. (1941); Benveniste, Festschrift Hirt, 
2. 230. 

5) Of lexicological correspondences we can 
mention hieroglyphie Hittite titas ‘father’: Lu- 
wian tatas (see below p. 185) ; hieroglyphic Hittite 
‘apan ‘ back, again, also’ (also cuneiform Hittite) : 
Luwian apa; hieroglyphic Hittite a(n) ta (cunei- 
form Hittite anda, andan): Luwian anda; hiero- 
glyphic Hittite aia- ‘to make’ (cuneiform Hittite 
tya-): Luwian aya-; and above all hieroglyphic 
Hittite -ha ‘and, also’: Luwian -ha, which is 
exclusively hieroglyphic Hittite and Luwian (it is 
without any doubt the same particle as the -ha of 
iaskisha; *k”e also has both functions in most of 
the other IE languages; see Forrer, SPAW 1914. 
1034 f.). 

Since Luwian is as yet very little known, it is 
possible that it also shares some of the other char- 
acteristics which link hieroglyphic Hittite with 
cuneiform Hittite. About the genders in Luwian, 
e.g., we know nothing. The argument, on which 
Forrer (ZDMG 76.221 [1922]) bases his belief 
that Luwian distinguished masculine and femi- 
nine, does not seem very strong. 

However, these coincidences of hieroglyphic Hit- 
tite with cuneiform Hittite and Luwian should 
perhaps not be rated too highly, since these lan- 
guages were spoken in the same regions by a mixed 
and to some extent bilingual population. Some 


interpenetration seems therefore quite natural. The 
relationship between hieroglyphic Hittite and cunei- 
form Hittite (and Luwian) would then be similar 
to that of Osco-Umbrian and Latin, according to 
Walde, Devoto and other very authoritative schol- 
ars: originally wide apart, they approached and 
assimilated progressively to each other, tending— 
if time had permitted it—to form one and the same 
language. 

But three important isoglosses separate hiero- 
glyphic Hittite from cuneiform Hittite and Lu- 
wian (and Lydian): the first language is satam, 
while cuneiform Hittite, Luwian,® and Lydian“ 
are centum ; the first one has the relative pronoun 
*yos besides *k”is (like Slav, Greek, Phrygian, 
Tranian, Indo-Aryan), the others have oNLY *k*is 
(like Latin) ; final -¢ is assibilated to -z in hiero- 
glyphic Hittite in the enclitic pronoun -az (< *-at) 


‘it,’ as in Iranian and partly in Greek;° it is 


*5 Of course, the only proof that Luwian is a centum 
language is, as far as we know, the relative pronoun 
kwinzi which appears twice in the well known bilingual 
text (cf. e.g. Hrozny, Boghazk6i-Studien, 5, 36; Forrer, 
ZDMG 76.216 f. [1922]); also the forms kwi, kwiba, 
kwisha, kwisbas. But it is a rather strong proof in our 
opinion. 

°° Lydian is a centum language: ‘100’ is kat- or kan., 
and *kis, *k”id is correspondingly pis, pid; see Deeters, 
PWRE, s.u. Lydia, 2160f.; Kahle-Sommer, Kleinasia- 
tische Forsch., 1. 40; 44 f.; 64; 72; 814. (1930) ; Meriggi, 
Festschrift Hirt, 284 and 287; kud, kud- (cf. Kahle and 
Sommer, Kleinasiat. Forsch., 1. 44 f. [1927-30]) ‘ where- 
to’ = OCSlav. kide, etc., and -k = Lat. que (Kahle 
and Sommer, ibid. 40f.; 44; 64; 67; 72; 82) are not 
surprising in such positions (enclitie and before -u) ; 
ef. e.g. Lat. né-cubit and Gr. ovki, xis, Goth. nih (see 
Feist, s.u.), perhaps Venetic -ke < *k”e (Sommer, IF 42. 
122 [1924]). We cannot agree, therefore, with Pedersen, 
Hittitisch, 191, that this “loss of labialization” can 
represent a dialectal IE feature. 

The passage *k”>p is found in a central region of 
the West (among the centum languages, of course): 
Greek, Illyrian, Osco-Umbrian, Gallo-Britannic; but the 
Westernmost (Latin, Irish) and the Northernmost (Ger- 
manic) centum languages escape to this innovation, 
remaining as isolated peripheric areas. See now on the 
whole subject Pisani, Mem. Acc. Linc., 6, 4, 9.595 ff. 
(1933); Bonfante, RIGI 19. 161 ff. (1935) (= 49ff.). 
On the delabialization of IE labiovelars before (and 
after) *u, see Bonfante, Dialetti indoeuropei, 123, n. 1; 
Schwyzer, Griech. Gramm., 298. 

On the treatment of labiovelars in Venetic see Pisani, 
Mem. Acc. Lincei, serie 6, vol. 4, fase. 9, 607 (1933). 

°7 We have only one instance, the neuter enclitic pro- 
noun -az (masc. fem, nom. -as, accus. -an); this shows 
-z. There seems therefore to be an assibilation of final 
*-t: see on this subject Bonfante, I dialetti indoeuropet 
(Naples, 1931) 137 with bibl. (Gr. wodddxis, elds, xadas, 
Cypr. éAGeras, paras); Bechtel, Griech. Dialekte, 1. 
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preserved in cuneiform Hittite, Lydian, Phrygian 
(coat, ad8axer, aBBeper), Latin and Indo-Aryan 
(cf. also Gothic pat-a, Engl. that, what, OIrish 
-e-racht, -bert, det, etc., cf. Pedersen, Vgl. Gr., 1. 
246).°° In all these three cases hieroglyphic Hit- 
tite is clearly on the innovative, cuneiform Hittite 
evidently on the conservative side. 


§ 8. RELATIONSHIP WITH LYCIAN 


Hieroglyphic Hittite seems rather closely con- 
nected with Lycian, more so perhaps than with 
any other IE language: 

1) They both are satam languages. We com; 
pletely agree with Bugge and Meriggi (against 
Pedersen, Hitt., 191 and Kretschmer, Glotta, 27. 
256f. [1939]), that Lycian is a satam language: 
the three words sita- = Lat. centum etc., tash = 
Lat. decem(?) etc. and esbe- ‘horse’ (cf. esbe-di- 
‘Reiterei,’ opposed to pededi ‘ Fusztruppen”’) 
= Lat. equiis, Skt. dsvas, etc. prove it clearly; 
ter-ii, rer-% — Gr. xép-a, Arm. jern (cf. Meriggi, 
Festschr. Hirt, 2.262f.; 279 n.) is also in order, 
for IE. *gh, *g give affricates (containing an oc- 
clusive element) in Armenian (*g>c pronounced 
dz) and in Sanskrit (*g>j pron. dz; for *gh cf. 
jahati, which proves with its initial j- that h was 
once *gh). 

We cannot understand, therefore, the surprise 
of Meriggi, Festschrift Hirt, 2, 260, in observing 
that *g”-, *k”- are delabialized in *kfina, ‘mother’ 


435 f. (the accents are wrongly “corrected”; cf. Bon- 
fante, Studi it. di filol. classica 9.76 n. [1931] approved 
by Schwyzer, Griech. Gramm., 803; 836) ; see also Rosen- 
kranz, KZ 63. 244 ff. (1936) and Schwyzer, Griech. 
Gramm., 803, 836, 409 f. (with bibl.): “ Der iranische 
Uebergang von idg. -t in einen Spiranten (t, nicht = p, 
sondern vielleicht etwa das dan[ische] aspirierte t: vgl. 
0.8.318, Fuszn. 2) kénnte als idg. Dialekteigentiimlichkeit 
[italics mine] auch griechisch (oder teilweise griechisch ) 
gewesen sein, und solches ¢ mochte teils abfallen (in der 
Pause) teils in -s itibergeben. Das wiirde fiir *dfos gelten 
(wihrend #s an sich -s nach dore haben kénnte, zu -o- 
vgl. oben 8. 344u.).” *dcos (éws, dos, ds etc.) never 
appears in pausa. 

It is remarkable that hieroglyphic Hittite again sepa- 
rates clearly from cuneiform Hittite, which preserves 
the ancient -t (neuter pronouns -at, kwit, kwat, apat; 
cf. Sturtevant, 206 ff.) like Latin, Celtic, Phrygian and 
Indo-Aryan (the Northern languages, Germanic, Baltic, 
Slavic, Tocharian, plus Armenian, lose *-t [*-d] in pre- 
historic times; but ef. Engl. that, what = Lat. quod, 
Goth. pata, ete. in monosyllables). 

** As for Lycian, we can find no positive evidence, 
since the 3d pers. of the verbs always ends in a vowel 
(-ti, -di, -te, -dé, -t@), as apparently in the preterit of 
hierogiyphie Hittite (-ti, -te, -2a, -ze). 


= Gr. Boeot. Bava, OCSlav. zena, Goth. gino, 
etc. (a rather doubtful etymology, by the way, 
because of the meaning; cf. however Lith. mété 
‘woman ”) and in kadriina = Lat. quaterna etc.; 
since Lycian is a satam language, such forms are 
quite regular (on the contrary, forms with *k” 
or *p would be surprising). In -ce — Lat. -que 
(Meriggi, Kleinasiat. Forsch., 1.419; Festschr. 
Hirt, 2.276) and perhaps in cmma ‘five’ (cf. 
Lat. guinque, OIrish céic < IE *k”’enk”e) we have 
probably the palatalized form of *k” in front of 
*e, *i, usual in the satam languages (in kadriina 
we have perhaps neither e nor 7, but a very short 
vowel corresponding to the [velar] a of Lat. quat- 
tuor; as for *kina, cf. Gr. Bava, yuvn). 

gla ‘ gens, cited by Meriggi, IF 44.3 (1927) 
(cf. also Festschrift Hirt, 2, 260 and Kretschmer, 
Glotta 27. 261 [1939]) as a proof that labiovelars 
are preserved in Lycian, is a very poor proof: even 
admitting (which is not sure) that the word is 
related with Skt. kulam, we must remark that in 
Sanskrit (that is, in a satam language!) the & is 
followed by an u, which is not written apart in 
Lycian, and may therefore be absorbed in the pre- 
ceding velar. . 

The (originally) interrogative-indefinite Lycian 
pronoun %i, indefinite tise tise = Latin quisquis, 
ti-ce = Lat. quisque (cf. Meriggi, Kleinasiat. 
Forsch. 1. 461 [1927-30] ; Festschrift Hirt, 2, 270; 
Deeters, PWRE, s.u. Lycia, 2289) can then be 
compared with Gr. ms, OCSlav. ci-to, Avest. cis, 
etc. The palatalisation of the (previously dela- 
bialized) labiovelars before *e, *i is a typical fea- 
ture of the satam languages, of which Greek also 
shares (from this point of view, it is really a satam 
language ; cf. Bonfante, Dialetti 131 ff. ; 176, n. 1). 

It may be fitting to recall here that in Sanskrit 
the result of *ga, *ge, *gi, *go, *gu and *g”e, *g“1, 
and respectively of *gha, *ghe, *ghi, *gho, *ghu 
and *g”’he, *g”’hi, is exactly the same: 7 in the 
first case, h in the second: cf. Skt. jrdtds — Lat. 
gnotus, jivds = Lat. uiuiis, himads = Gr. xwyv, 
haras = Gr. 6épos. And so it is in Lycian: ter-v 
= Gr. xeipa, accus. plur. xépas, tise (tise) — Gr. 
mis, Lat. quis (quis). 

The treatment t& of *q”1 connects of course 
Lycian with Greek (to which, as we stressed, the 
centum-satam difference is no obstacle). This seems 
to be also the opinion of Pedersen, Hittitisch, 191. 

The c of cmma in front of the ¢ of tise, tt-ce 
can be perfectly well explained as the regular 
treatment of ¢ in Lycian (but not in the Milyan 
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dialect) before a labial; cf. Mil. tht — Lye. cbi, 
‘anderer, zweiter’ (IE *dwi); Mil. qfndatba 
= Lye. giindcba; *tbatra > Lyc. cbatra ‘ daugh- 
ter’ (*dwatra < *duatra < *duhatra, cf. Gr. Ovya- 
tpds, Ovyarépa etc.) ; see Meriggi, Festschr. Hut, 
2.260 and 266 ff. 

The strange opposition of Pedersen, Hitt. 191, 
to admit that Lycian is satam merely because it 
agrees on some points with cuneiform Hittite, 
only shows how that great scholar still remains 
fundamentally a stranger to the method of lin- 
guistic geography. 

2) Change *6>4. Lycian has no o sound and 
seems to have a for *o; cf. aitéta ‘80’ and the 
absence of -o- stems, so frequent in IE (they must 
therefore be hidden among the -a- stems). IE *a 
is a; cf. the perfect ending -ka, the preverb ava- 
(Meriggi, Festschr. Hirt, 2.276) — Skt. dva-, 
Lat. au-, Gr. ai-, etc. However, we cannot deliver 
ourselves from the idea that perhaps final IE *-o 
may have become in Lycian -e (as in Tocharian 
B); cf. also the genitives purhimetehe, epttehe, 
fitariyeusehe, seyertakssirazahe, etc. (cf. Deeters, 
PWRE, s.u. Lycia, 2288), where -he could repre- 
sent IE *-so (OCSlav. ée-so, Gr. ré0, AidAoo, Goth. 
pis, dagis, etc.; cf. Bonfante, Annuatre de l'Institut 
... de Bruaelles, 7.369 f. (1944)); Lycian -s- 
becomes -h- between vowels, as known. 

3) Hieroglyphic Hittite pronoun ‘apas ‘ that,’ 
corresponds to ebe in Lycian (IE *ebho-?). 

4) Hieroglyphic Hittite pronoun ‘amu 
corresponds to emu, ému, amu in Lycian. 

5) They both reduce the three IE genders to 
two (see above p. 179). 

6) They have -te, -¢i in the 3rd person preterite 
of the verb. 

7%) The hieroglyphic Hittite ending -ha in the 
Ist person corresponds probably to -ka, -ga of 
Lycian 1st person preterite (aka, piyaka, priina- 
waka, kalkka; cf. Meriggi, Festschr. Hirt, 2,272 f.), 
which is probably identical with the Greek -xa of 
BéByxa, etc.; this has extended to the whole para- 
digm (which promitively was something like sing. 
BeBynxa: plur. BeBaadou, or €Onxa: eOepev). For cun. 
Hitt. see above p. 179. On the articulation of cun. 
Hitt. h, which was sometimes very strong (affricate 
kyx?), see Friedrich, Hethitisch, 24f.; Sommer, 
Heth, 2 (= Boghazkoi-Stud, 7) 45 ff.; Boghazkoi- 
Studien 1-2, p. xii, n. 1; 200; Kretschmer, Klein- 
asiat. Forschungen, 1. 10f. (1930). Cf. also 
Sturtevant, Lang. 16. 273 ff. (1940); Pedersen, 
Tocharisch, 183 ; 263 f.; Hittitisch, 176 ff.; Archiv 


‘J? 


Orientdlnt 5.180, n. 1 (1933); Lrtteris 5.158 f, 
(1928) (reads -xa for -ka in Lycian) ; Ungnad, 
ZA, NF 1 6, n. 1 (1923); Benveniste, BSL 39, 
c.-r. 27 (1938) ; A. Braun, Atti R. istituto veneto, 
95.370 (1935-6) ; Petersen, JAOS 59.186 (1939) ; 
Marstrander, Norsk tidsskrift for sprogvidenskap 
3.294 (1929); Forrer RHA 1.144 ff. (1930-2); 
Bonfante, Classical Philology 39. 52 n. 4 with 
bibl.; 57 n. 17 (1944). 

Schwyzer, Griech. Gramm., 774 writes: “ Die 
im klassischen Griechischen (neben sigmatischem 
Aorist) normale Bildung des aktiven Perfekts auf 
-xa hat sich seit der altesten Ueberlieferung stark 
ausgebreitet, reicht aber in den Anfangen hinter 
dieselbe zuriick, ohne in den verwandten Sprachen 
eine Entsprechung zu haben [sic]. [...]« er- 
scheint bei Homer nur nach langem Vokal (und 
Diphthong) und fast nur im Sing. Ind. und Konj, 
i sasadaenes ]. Nachhomerisch wird nach langem 
Vokal «x im allgemeinen auch auszer dem Ind. Sg. 
durchgefiihrt [....].” 


8) We may recall here that in Armenian all 
IE voiced occlusives become voiceless (while IE 
voiceless remain such, but aspirate) ; the first pas- 
sage takes place perhaps also in Phrygian; cf. 
Meister, Xenia Nicolaitana, 171 ff.; Ed. Hermann, 
KZ 50. 303 ff. (1922). (I would leave Tocharian 
alone, at least for the moment). It is also inter- 
esting to remember that in Greek the IE voiced 
aspirated occlusives become voiceless (*bh, *dh, 
*gh > ph, th, kh, written sometimes zh, xh in Old 
Theran and Melan inscriptions; cf. also ré@vpxa, 
mrépevya, etc., éréOnv, AVOnt., Cretan tvarTos, avtpw7os, 
etc.; cf. Buck, Greek Dialects, 55 and 259 fi.; 
Schwyzer, Gr. Gr., 204). Therefore, hieroglyphic 
Hittite, if the spelling really represents the pro- 
nunciation, agrees with Phrygian and Armenian 
in the treatment of the voiced occlusives, but per- 
haps rather with cuneiform Hittite and Greek in 
the treatment of the voiced aspirates. Cf. also 
Pokorny, Berichte des Forschung-institutes fir 
Osten und Orient 3.41 f. (1923). 


9) Pronoun kiskis = Lycian tise tise (also 
cun. Hittite: kwiskwis, Latin: quisquts). 


10) They share a number of words: aia- ‘to 
make,’ ‘aswas ‘ horse,’ tu(wa)- ‘to place, to dedi- 
cate,’ ni, ne ‘not’ in hieroglyphic Hittite corre- 
spond to a-, esbe-, twwe-, ne in Lycian with the 
same meaning. 

Cuneiform Hittite shares all these facts, except 
1) and 6) (and partly 10) ) ; they are all probably 
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innovations, except 9) (and of course part of 10). 
Luwian shares at least 2), 4), 7). 

However, an isogloss separating hieroglyphic 
Hittite and Lycian seems to be the relative pro- 
noun: Lycian has t < *k“1- (cf. also Sturtevant, 
TAPA 59.51 (1928); Pedersen, Hittitisch, 191; 
Litteris 5.157. [1928]; Deeters, PWRE, s.u. 
Lycia, 2289), whereas hieroglyphic Hittite has 
aso ias. But note that in hieroglyphic Hittite 
the pronoun tas seems to be in a dying stage and 
losing ground to the new kis. Since our Lycian 
documents are later than our hieroglyphic Hittite 
documents, this difference is not very serious: tas 
may have disappeared in the interval of time. 


A close relationship between cuneiform Hittite 
and Lycian was noticed by Knudzton-Bugge, Die 
zwei Arzawabriefe, 99 (1902) ; Friedrich, Die Welt 
als Geschichte 3.67 (1937) (with bibl.) and RLV 
1, 141; Pedersen, Hitt., 191; see also Deeters, 
PWRE, s.u. Lycia, 2290. We cannot agree, of 
course, with Pedersen, when he considers as a coin- 
cidence between cuneiform Hittite and Lycian the 
loss of the labial element in Lye. ti-ke (= ti-ce) 
and cuneiform Hittite kwis-kt; one of the reasons 
is that we consider Lycian as a satam language. 
Cf. also Bonfante, RBPhH 18.389 (1938). 


Apart from the passage of intervocalic *-s- to 
-h-, of *k“1- to tt- and of the 1st preterit with 
-ka(?), another feature which seems to connect 
Lycian with Greek is the loss of initial (or inter- 
vocalic? cf. Gdétze-Pedersen, Mursilis’ Sprach- 
lihmung, 51) *y- in a-g@ ‘I made,’ a-dé ‘he made’ 
(compared with Luwian aiyaru and Cuneiform 
Hittite tya-) and in Lycian é-ce (compared with 
hieroglyphic Hittite id-ha ‘if’) ; but, anyhow, Greek 
has mostly h- for initial *y-, whereas Lycian has 
nothing. Moreover Pedersen, Jntteris, 5.158, n. 1 
(1928), correctly asks: “ Est-ce 14 une conséquence 
du voisinage du Lycien et du Grec, qui, du temps 
des inscriptions lyciennes, avait déja duré un 
millier d’années? ” 


In Lycian, however, only intervocalic, not 
INITIAL s passes to h: cf. setteri = Lat. septem, 
etc. and see Meriggi, Festschrift Hirt, 2, 260. 
Moreover, the Milyan dialect of Lycian preserves 
even intervocalic -s- (see ibid.). 

The idea that the Lycians were old, barbarized 
Greeks, expressed by Kretschmer in Glotta 24. 
235 ff. (1935-6) has not been accepted by any other 
scholar; cf. Sommer, JF 55.226 (1937); Bon- 
fante, Class. Philology 36.18, n. 39 (1941). 


§ 9. “ HAsTeRN ” CHARACTERISTICS 


Hieroglyphic Hittite shows two typically “ East- 
ern” °° TK phenomena: 


1) It is satam™ (like Lycian, Phrygian, Ar- 
menian, Albanian, Slav, Baltic, Iranian, etc.). 

2) It has the relative pronoun *yds (like Greek,” 
Phrygian, Slav, Armenian,” Iranian, Indo-Aryan). 

Also some purely “ Eastern” words appear in 
hieroglyphic Hittite, such as *k”et- ‘to make, to 
build,’ s(a)tanas ‘ place (of sacrifice ?).’ 

Inversely, it shares no important characteristics 
with Western languages, except the use of *k”%s 
as a relative pronoun, which is not exclusive in 
hieroglyphic Hittite itself and very probably not 
Proto-IE, but “einzelsprachlich.” Note that it 
appears also in “ Hastern” languages such as 
Baltic, Slav, Tocharian, cuneiform Hittite, Luwian, 
Lydian.” 


§ 10. “CrnTRAL” INNOVATIONS 


Hieroglyphic Hittite shares with several other 
“central ” IE languages, especially Greek, Alba- 


* About the concept of “Eastern” and “ Western” 
IE, see Bonfante, I dialetti indoeuropei, 175 ff. It has 
never been noticed, we believe, that this linguistic divi- 
sion of IE languages in two big groups corresponds to 
a fundamental geographic division of Europe, which is 
cut in two parts by the great isthmus that goes from 
the top of the Adriatic (Fiume) to the Baltic sea. 

7° We still think we can call satam an Eastern char- 
acteristic, even after the discovery of Tocharian and 
cuneiform Hittite, because all the Western languages 
(Celtic, Germanic, Italic, Latin) are centwm. 

71 Greek, although centum, is essentially an “ Eastern ” 
language: it has very close relations to Armenian and 
to cuneiform Hittite; cf. Bonfante, RIGI 15.68 (1931) 
(approved by Schrijnen, BSL 38. 138 [1936]) ; Mélanges 
Pedersen, 33; and also Specht, KZ 62. 29 ff. [1934]). 

721t is claimed sometimes that the o- of Armenian 
o-kh, o-, o-yr represents *ko- (cf. e.g. Junker, KZ 43. 
350 [1910]; Meillet, Hsq.?, 90); but *k- gives kh- in 
Armenian in front of velar vowels and of *e (Lat. quam 
= Arm. khan; Lat. que = Arm. -kh [see above]; Lat. 
linquo, Gr. Ayurdvw = Arm. lkhanem; Lat. quinqgue = Arm, 
hing < *hinkh; cf. Meillet, Esq.*, 31) and € (pronounce 
ch) in front of *i, *y, which perfectly corresponds to the 
phonemic system of Armenian (see Bonfante, Mélanges 
Pedersen, 27 f.); on the other hand, no other sure ex- 
ample exists for the treatment of initial *y- (Meillet, 
Esq.”, 51f.); it surely disappears in intervocalic posi- 
tion, which make the same treatment likely for the 
initial one. 

78 Meillet (in Ernout-Meillet, Dict., 845) says that “le 
groupe de *ko-, *kvi- a souvent fourni le relatif, notam- 
ment en iranien [....].” We can find no facts to 
support this statement for Old Persian and Avestan. 
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nian, Armenian, cuneiform Hittite, Lycian and 
Lydian, some important innovations: ™* 


1) *-m)-n (cf. Bonfante IF 55.131 [1937]) ; 
accus. sing. pin, -an; it is also cun. Hitt., Luwian 
and Northern IE: Celtic, cf. Pedersen. Vgl. Gramm. 
1, 246f., Germanic (Goth. an-a, in-a), Baltic, 
Slavic [stin-], Tocharian.”® 

2) Pronoun ‘me’ of the form *eme (or/and 
possessive *emos) cf. Bonfante, IF 55.131 (1937). 
Cf. Gr. éué, éuds, Arm. inj ‘to me,’ im ‘my,’ Alb. 
im ‘my,’ Lycian emu, ému, amu, Lydian ému ‘I, 
‘me,’ mis ‘my,’ cun. Hitt. amuk ‘*, me.’ 

3) In particular, hieroglyphic Hittite is very 
close to Phrygian and Armenian (and Lycian?) 
in the treatment i, u of IE *é, *6,7° if our inter- 
pretation of the forms in question is correct: pis(?) 
= Lat. pés; titas = Lith. tétis, tevas; nm — Gr. 
vy-, Lat. né; perhaps kina = Lat. wéni; tu- = 
Engl. do, German tun (IE *dhé-). For Phrygian 
ef. e.g. Sovpos ‘ avvodos’ = Goth. dims; yAoupds 
== Gr. yAwpds; xvoupave = *kndmanei; on- = 
Gr. éxro; Bedu < *wedd; dduxc5 = Lat. fécit and see 
Kretschmer, Finleit., 225; Hirt, Die Indoger- 
manen, 2, 598f.; Bonfante, Dialetti, 121; RIGI 
18.98 (1934); RBPhH 18. 391, n. 2 (1939). 

4) In the treatment of én, *6l, *ér (usually 
written with the symbols *n”, *]', *r”), hiero- 
glyphic Hittite also seems to go hand in hand 
with Phrygian (? Hirt, Idg., 2, 599, g), Greek, Ar- 
menian, Thracian (? Kretschmer, Finlett., 221), 
and Iranian (cf. Hirt, Idg. Gramm., 2, 83 ff.; 
Meillet, Esq. de Varm. class.*, 43). Cf. e.g. mali 
‘bread ’?(?) = Arm. malem; sanawasatra- ‘to im- 
prove’ = Gr. avvw etc.; lamanese- ‘to name’= Gr. 
évopaive. 


™ Most of IE “ pro-ethnic ” innovations seem to have 
originated in the central area (Slav, Greek, Armenian, 
Phrygian, cuneiform Hittite, etc.), but they expanded 
much more to the East (Tocharian, Iranian, Indo-Aryan) 
than to the West (Baltic, Germanic, Osco-Umbrian, 
Celtic). Latin seems to have received none. Therefore, 
the Western languages are in the whole much more 
archaic than the Eastern ones. See Bonfante, Dialetti 
(conclusion) and particularly Studi baltici, 5. 30 ff. 
(1935-6). The principal scholars who have contributed 
to the elaboration of this theory are Bartoli (Studi 
albanesit 2.6 [1932]), Meillet (BSL 4. 32 [1931]); 
Devoto (Storia della lingua di Roma, 2ff.; 17 ff.), 
Vendryes (MSL 20 [1918] 265ff.), Terracini (Atene e 
Roma, NS 2.100 ff. [1921]; RFICI 49.403 ff. [1921]), 
Bonfante (Hmerita 2. 263 ff. [1934]). Cf. also Schrijnen 
(Collectanea Schrijnen 73 ff., 92 ff., 97 ff.), and Pedersen 
(Toch., 93 ff.; Groupement, 11 and 19). : 

™ See Appendix A. 7° See Appendix B. 


5) Also, the gen. plur. hieroglyphic Hittite -ga, 
if connected with Arm, -¢ (IE *-sko?), would es- 
tablish an important link between these two 
languages (see above p. 176). 

6) With Greek and Lycian, hierogl. Hittite 
shares perhaps the ending of the 1st person perfect 
(-ha, -ka), see above p. 182. 

?%) There are a couple of lexicological coinci- 
dences of hieroglyphic Hittite with Greek (al- 
though, whether they are innovations or not, is 
hard to say) : hieroglyphic Hittite man = Gr. Dor, 
pav, Ion. py (also cuneiform Hittite) ; ias ‘one’ 
== Gr. ids, ia. The last fact is very characteristic 
and important. 

8) ‘Two isoglosses connect hieroglyphic Hittite 
with Slav: the agent suffix *-tel-, *-tel-o-, *-tel-yo 
(cf. Brugmann, Grundr.?, 2, 1, 336; Bonfante, 
RBPh 18. 382f. [1939]; Schwyzer, Griech. 
Gramm., 532 f.; Fraenkel, KZ 63.185 ff. [1936]; 
Pedersen, Hittitisch, 47; cf. also Gotze, Kulturg., 
57) instead of *-ter- (this isogloss is also cunei- 
form Hittite and Armenian) and the participle in 
*-mo- (also Baltic, see Brugmann, Grundr.’, 2, 3, 
959) .7” 

Both the forms *-tel- and *-mo- should, for 
geographical reasons, be more recent than resp. 
*-ter- and *-mno-, *-meno- (according to the norms 
of the isolated area [the West], of the greater area, 
perhaps of the lateral areas, since Indo-Aryan 
usually changes */ to r). 

As for specific coincidences between hieroglyphic 


™ This *-mo- participle is surely somehow connected— 
although it is difficult to say exactly how— with the 
suffix *-meno- (*-méno-, *-mno-) of the mediopassive 
participle of the other Eastern languages (cuneiform 
Hittite excluded): we find it in Luwian (Forrer, ZDMG 
76. 268 [1922]), in Greek (-uevos), in Phrygian (-uevos), 
in Armenian (-wn- < *-mno-), in Tocharian A (-mam [m 
pronounce n]), B (-mane), in Avestan (-mna-), in San- 
skrit (-mdna-). Baltic and Slav have only the mentioned 
*-mo- form, with the only isolated exception of Old Prus- 
sian poklausimanas, which is testis unus and rather 
doubtful. The reader will notice immediately that the 
relationship between Greek and Phrygian is particularly 
close on this point. 

In the West we find only nominal (Vertumnus, alum- 
nus, fémina), not verbal forms (feriminit is = the infini- 
tive pepéuevar. . 

No forms of this kind have been found until today in 
Lydian and Lycian, but this does not prove much, since 
these two languages are so little known. 

Cf. also Meillet-Vaillant, Le slave commun, 335 ff.; 
Przyluski, RHA 5.136 ff. (1934); Benveniste, BSL 34. 
5 ff. (1933); Kretschmer, Glotta 14, 313f. (1925); 
Leumann, Lat. Gramm., 222; 308; J. Schmidt, Kritik 
der Sonantentheorie, 101; 142 ff. (1895). 
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Hittite and Slav we can only mention malukalas 
= OCSlav. mali ‘small’ (Engl. small, Germ. 
schmal, etc., have an initial s-, and are therefore 
slightly different in form; Lat. malus is probably 
unconnected ). 

9) Then the IE word for ‘ father’ Engl. father, 
0 Irish athir, Lat. pater, Skt. pité, Arm. hayr, ete. 
has been replaced in a central zone constituted by 
hieroglyphic Hittite, cuneiform Hittite, Luwian, 
Albanian, Slavic, Gothic, and perhaps Baltic by an 
infantile or familiar “ Lallwort ” of the type atta 
or tata. This fact has a very great importance not 
only from the linguistic, but also from the social, 
religious and cultural point of view; cf. e. g. 
Ernout-Meillet, s.u. atta, tata, pater; Meillet- 
Vaillant, Le slave commun, 499ff.; Feist, W0.°, 
s.uu. atta, aipet and fadar; Bonfante, Emerita 2. 
269 ff. (1934); A. Braun, Atti del R. Istituto 
Veneto 95.395 (1935-6). 


§ 11. ABSENCE OF REcENT SouTH-HASTERN 
INNOVATIONS 


But hieroglyphic Hittite does not share four 
important South-Eastern innovations of a very 
recent period : 

1) (Initial and) intervocalic *s>h (Greek, 
Lycian, Albanian [in part], Phrygian ["AAvs, rere 
etc.; cf. Jokl, RLV, s. u. Phryger 144. 2; Kretsch- 
mer, Hinlett., 208; 235; J. Fraser, Phryg. Stud., 
10, n. 4; Hirt, Idg., 2, 599 f.],"* Armenian, Ira- 
nian). 

2) The augment (Greek, Phrygian, Armenian, 
Iranian, Indo-Aryan ).*° 


78 See Appendix C. 

That the augment is an innovation is admitted by 
Bartoli, Mél. Boisacg, 1, 23; Neophilologus 18. 296 
(1932-3); RFICL 56. 437 n. (1928); 57. 336; 339; 341 
(1929); Schrijnen, BSL 37. 126 (1936); Collect. 
Schrijnen, 84; 93; Schwyzer, Griech. Gramm., 56; 841, 
Nachtr. to p. 652, 2; Drewitt, The Classical Quarterly 
6. 44 ff.; Bonfante, JAOS 62. 104 (1942) (add there 
Bartoli, St. it. di fil. class., NS 12.50 (1935); AGUIt. 25. 
2ff.; 18 [1931-3]; 26.10f.; 15; 18; 23f. [1934], 30. 67 
[1938]; Studi baltici, 3. 3; 6 [1933]; Atti del III Con- 
gresso internazionale dei linguisti, Roma 1933, 167 f.; 
Sievers, IF 42, 207 ff. [1924]; Pisani, Mem. Acc. Lincei, 
serie 6, vol. 9, fase. 2. 327; [1940]; La ricostruzione 
dell’indoeuropeo, Cagliari, 27 ff. [1936]; AGIIt 21. 12 
[1927]). Of the five areal norms, three (area isolata, 
area maggiore, fase sparita) distinctly favor the hy- 
pothesis of the innovative character of the augment 
(the others do not apply, therefore, do not contradict). 
Moreover, it indicates time, an idea which was originally 
not expressed in the IE verb-system. Cf. also Kretsch- 


3) The medial present endings *-(m)at, *-sai, 
*-tai, *-ntai (Greek, Phrygian, Iranian, Indo- 
Aryan).®° Hieroglyphic Hittite has at least one 
presential -r- form: impersonal 3d sing. aiaru. 

4) The vocalic prosthesis in the word for 
‘name’ and the numeral ‘nine’ (Gr. évoya, Arm. 
anun, Alb. emen, Phrygian ovopav; Gr. évvéa, Arm, 
inn, Illyrian *enea, Thracian dva-, evea, but Lycian 
nuin-) 8+ 

5) It has both *yos and *k”%s as relative pro- 
nouns, whereas Greek, Phrygian, Iranian, Indo- 
Aryan and perhaps Armenian have *yoe only. 

These facts can perhaps be explained by the 
chronology of emigrations: the hieroglyphic Hit- 
tite people emigrated from the same (European) 
area of the IE home as the forefathers of the 
Greek, Armenians,** Phrygians, Iranians; but it 
emigrated before them, and did not therefore share 
in the most recent innovations of that area. This 
chronology is very likely for the Greeks, and can 
be considered as sure for the Phrygians, since the 
invasion of this people, coming from Europe thru 
the Straits, falls in what we may call historical 
times, when the hieroglyphic Hittite people were 
established in Anatolia for centuries. If, accord- 
ing to the testimony of Herodotus (7, 73) and 
Eudoxus (cf. Steph. Byz. s. u. "Appevia), accepted 
by almost all modern scholars, the Armenians are 
nothing else than ®pvyev dro, the same must 
be said for them as for the Phrygians.** 


mer, Hinleitung, 169; Hirt, Idg. Gramm., 1, 99, § 89 
(1927). 

89 See Appendix D. 

81 See Appendix E. 

®2QOn the relationship between Armenian and Greek, 
see Bonfante, Mél. Pedersen, 15 ff.; add there now 
Meillet, Esquisse*, 142f. (with the review of Bonfante, 
Emerita 5. 177 ff. [1937]) ; Schwyzer, Griech. Gramm., 
57; Adjarian, Mél, Boisacq, 1. 3, and also Bartoli, AGUt 
25. 1 ff. (1931-3). The superficial note of Austin, Lan- 
guage 18. 22 ff. (1942), which completely ignores all 
previous researches on the relationship of Armenian 
with other IE languages, has been destroyed in the fol- 
lowing number of the same journal by the excellent 
answer of J. A. Kerns and B. Schwartz (pp. 226 ff.). 

A close relationship between Armenian and Tocharian, 
as defended by Pokorny, Berichte etc. (cited p. 182) 3. 
41 ff. (1923), can not be accepted. But this is not the 
place to discuss this subject. 

88 Everybody agrees, as it seems (except Mansion, 
Mél. Pedersen, 481 ff.), that Luwians, cuneiform Hittites, 
and hieroglyphic Hittites came from Europe (probably 
thru the Straits): for the Luwians, see e.g. Branden- 
stein, PWRE, Supplementband 6, 177 (1934); Kretsch- 
mer, Las lenguas y los pueblos indoeuropeos, Madrid 
(1935), 55 ff.; Friedrich, RLV, 1, 177; Hethitisch 42; 
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: § 12. ArcHAISMS 


1) The -r- of the 3d pers. plural preterit hiero- 
glyphic Hittite -t(e)ra, -tra (aiasat(e)ra, trai- 
t(e)ra),** however we may interpret it, doubtless 
represents an archaism preserved (a) in the iso- 
lated area (Latin, also Celtic) ; (b) in the lateral 
areas (Latin, Osco-Umbrian, Celtic [perhaps Ve- 
netic |—Iranian, Indo-Aryan, Tocharian) and in 
cuneiform Hittite, but lacking in Greek, Armenian 
(at least as far as the 3d plur. is concerned), Slav, 
Baltic, and Germanic. In Phrygian, no 3d plural 
is known.®* Cf. also aiarw (above, p. 178). 

2) The same should be true of the ablative 
ending -t(a),®* which should be also old, since it 
appears in Latin and Osco-Umbrian on one side, 
in Iranian and Indo-Aryan on the other. 

3) Likewise, the reduplicated type *k”isk”is is 
old. It is found in the area isolata (Latin) and 
has in its favor the aire brisée of Dauzat (it ap- 
pears in two non-continuous areas). It is also 
cun. Hittite (kwiskwis) and Lycian (tise tise). 

4) Hieroglyphic Hittite also (like cuneiform 
Hittite and Tocharian B) *’ seems to have in the 
present the endings of the *-so, *-to, *-nto type 
(Lat. fatur, OCSlav. bereti, ete.) which is older 


(in the present) than the *-(m)at, *-sat, *-tat, 


Forrer, MDOG 61.27 (1921); Ungnad, ZA 35.7 (1923- 
4); for the cuneiform Hittites Ungnad, Die ditesten 
Voélkerwanderungen Vorderasiens, Breslau, 9 ff. (1923) ; 
Gitze, Hethiter, Churriter und Assyrer, 30; Pisani, Mem. 
Acc. Linc., 6, 4, 6, 637, 1933; Bilabel, Geschichte Vor- 
derasiens und Aegyptens, 1. 247; Hrozny, Las lenguas 
cited, 76; Friedrich loc, cit. (cf. also Festschr. Hirt, 2, 
222). For the Phrygians (and consequently, for the 
Armenians) this is a well-known fact, which enters into 
history because of the Hittite annals (cf. Gétze, op. cit., 
153 ff.). 

®4See Appendix F. 

** Luwian has no -r-endings in the 3d plural of the 
preterit: this language has -nda (= Gr. -vro etc.) ; see 
J. Friedrich, Festschr. Hirt, 2, 217; Sturtevant, Lang., 
8. 304 (1932) (of course, *nt > nd in Luwian). The same 
seems to be true for Lycian (cf. Meriggi, Festschrift 
Hirt, 2, 271 ff.); but here the facts are more compli- 
cated, for there seems to be no difference between 3d 
sing. and 3d plural (as e.g. in Lithuanian). 

The form arsanyer ’ sie beneideten’ cited by Rosen- 
kranz, IF 56.270 (1938) is not quite sure to be Luwian. 
Cf. also Sturtevant, Grammar, § 10, 32; Schwartz, Archiv 
Orientdlni 10. 76 ff. (1938) (he gives the forms ama- 
sanda, yanta). 

8® See Appendix G. 

®7Cf. S. Lévi and A. Meillet, MSL 18. 13 ff. (1913), 
(Toch. B -e = IE *-6). For cuneiform Hittite cf. Kerns 
and Schwartz, Lang. 13. 264ff. (1937); Sturtevant, 
Grammar, 289. 


*-ntar type **; its antiquity is proved (1) by the 
isolated area (Latin) ; (2) by the disappeared area 
(cf. Bonfante RIGI 17. 182 ff. [1933] ; (3) by the 
fact that the *-(m)ai, *-sai, *tai, *-ntai type is 
strictly limited to a very strongly innovative area 
(the Southeast) ; cf. Schrijnen, Collectanea Schrij- 
nen, 83 ff., and also Sturtevant, Grammar, 265. 


§ 13. ConcLUSION 


In conclusion, we would say that hieroglyphic 
Hittite is an “ Eastern IE language,” and more 
precisely, a “ Southeastern ” one, sharing at the 
same time in several “ central ” IE features. It is 
closely related to Greek, Phrygian, Armenian, 
Iranian, Lydian, Luwian, cuneiform Hittite, and 
especially to Lycian. It possesses several impor- 
tant pro-ethnic IE innovations, more than cunei- 
form Hittite, although not as many as Phrygian, 
Armenian, and Iranian. 


APPENDIX A (=NorTE 75) 
The change *-m > -n. 

75 *.m > -n is attested for Greek, Armenian (tun, khan, 
jern, etc.; cf. Meillet, Esq.?, 56, § 26), Phrygian, Mace- 
donian, Messapic, Venetic, Thracian, Lydian, Luwian, 
cuneiform Hittite, probably also Lycian (ter-i, accus. 
of ter-, etc., Meriggi, Festschrift Hirt, 2.263; the articu- 
lation of the nasalis sonans 7% is dental, not labial, for 
before p and the labiovelar q we find m; cf. ibid., p. 260; 
IF 46.180, n.3 [1928]; see also Deeters, PWRE, s.u. 
Lycia, 2288; 2290). For Messapic (aran, anan, bennan) 
see Vetter, PWRE, Supplementband 6, 311; for Tocha- 
rian, Pedersen, Tocharisch, 23; 253; Schwentner, Toch., 
31; S. Lévi, Journal asictique, 313, 1913; for Mace- 
donian ef. the glosses ‘yoray (dv accus.), yépxay (accus.), 
and see O. Hoffmann, PWRE, s. u. Makedonia, 694 f.; Die 


88 In Luwian -ta (or -tta) is usually the ending of the 
past as in Greek, Iranian, and Indo-Aryan (and unlike 
cuneiform Hittite): we find in Rosenkranz, IF 56. 269, 
276 (1938): marhata ‘es gliickte,’ taparta ‘er herrschte’; 
in Schwartz, Archiv Orientdlni 10. 76f. (1938): arpa- 
sata, kapilazata, lawarita, pasibaite, pastarnuwata, sap- 
pata, tarpanalasata. We cannot attribute a great im- 
portance to the irhaita ‘er macht fertig’ given by 
Rosenkranz, 1F 56. 276 (1938), which remains testis 
unus. Cf. also Sturtevant, 32; Friedrich, Festschrift, 
2. 217; Kerns and Schwartz, Lang. 13.265; 269 (1937). 

The isolated Phrygian affipero is not a sufficient proof 
to assert that Phrygian too knew such endings in the 
present, as Pedersen thinks (Tocharisch, 153); it may 
simply be a misspelling for *aSperop, as Friedrich and 
Calder think (against Hamilton). 

The form affepero of another inscription is, according 
to Buckler, Calder, and Guthrie, Monumenta Asiae 
Minoris Antiqua (1933) 4, 6, “apparently due to con- 
fusion between aBfeperop and aBBepera.” See also JHS 
31. 209 (1911). 
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Makedonen, 44; for Venetic see Herbig, RLV., s. wu. Vene- 
ter, 118 (accus, sing. -on, -an, -un); for Thracian see 
Kretschmer, Glotta 7. 90 (1916); Blumenthal, JF 51. 
115; 117; 123 (1933); Koftinek, Sborntk filologicky, 10. 
102, n. 1 (1934-5); J. Fraser, Phryg. Stud., 10; Herr- 
mann, KZ 50. 308 (1922); Pisani, Mem. Acc. Linc., 
1938, 592; for Phrygian, see Hirt, Die Idg., 2, 599, n. to 
p. 133,g (add there xaxovy, avrvy). For Lydian, see 
Kahle and Sommer, Kleinas. Forsch., 1, 42; Friedrich, 
RLV, 1, p. 141, 2; Deeters, PWRE, s.u. Lydia, 2159, 
2161; Meriggi, Festschr. Hirt, 2, 284 ff. (civv-Tavésév 
‘den Gott T.’, esvay civay ‘diese Gittin’ [Abl. civad], 
adév avddv ‘anderen Teil’). For Luwian, see Sommer, 
Abh. Bayer. Akad., NF 6, 50ff., n. 4, 5 (1932) (adu- 
walin, EME-in = cuneiform Hittite idalun, EME-an; 
huuiitwaliyan); Forrer, ZDMG, NF 1, 222. For cun. 
Hittite see Sturtevant, Gramm., 136 and A. Braun, Atti 
del R. Istituto Veneto 95.369 (1935-6). 

For Baltic, the -n is proved by Old Lith. méstan-q, 
giren-¢, Old Pruss. Deiwwan, nacktin, kan, etc., cf. Feist, 
Wb., 281b.; Hermann, KZ 61. 19f. (1907). However, 
his assertion: “ dasz dieses -v im Vorurbaltischen einmal 
ein -m warm, liszt sich vom Baltischen aus nicht er- 
kennen ” is not correct for Baltic, since Lithuanian has 
sam-das with m, which cannot be caused by assimilation 
(cf, Trautmann, Altpreuss. Sprachd., 425). Slav leads 
us to final -n because of stn- (sin-imati), but not 
further; -m ean be reached only thru comparison 
with other IE languages (either Skt. kam, Lat. cum, 
Osco-Umbr. com-, OIrish com-, Alb. ke-, cuneiform Hit- 
tite -kan, Gr. xowwds < *xouyds, or Skt. sédm, Lith. san-, 
sq-; cf. Walde-Hofmann s. u. cum; Meillet, MSL 9. 49 ff. 
[1896]; Trautmann, Baltisch-Slav. Wb., 250; Walde- 
Pokorny, 2, 490). 

-m is older than -n; cf. Schwyzer, Griech. Gramm., 
409; 836 (with bibl.); Hermann, KZ 50.308 (1922); 
Bonfante, Mél. Pedersen, 30, n. 1 (with bibl.) ; ZF 55. 
131 (1937); Sturtevant, 136; A. Braun, Atti del R. 
Istituto Veneto 95. 369 (1935-6); Terracini, Atene e 
Roma, NS 2. 36 ff., 100 ff., 107 (1921); Bartoli, AGUIt 
26, 2f.; 11; 14; 23f.; 28; 30, 35 and 61 (1938); Neo- 
philologus 18. 295; 297 ff. (1932-3); Atti del IIIT Con- 
gresso internazionale dei linguisti, 165 f.; Gétze-Peder- 
sen, Mursilis’ Sprachlahm., 83; Pisani, Mem. Acc. Linc., 
serie 6, vol. 9. 275 f., 338 f. (1940); Sittig, Gnomon 14. 
481 (1938). Of the five areal norms, three (area 
isolata, area laterale, area sparita [cf. e. g. xOwv: 
X9auards, xaual, and see Hermann, KZ 41. 16ff. 
(1907)]) favor the antiquity of -m in relation to -n 
(the other norms do not apply, and therefore do not 
oppose). 

Meillet, MSL 9. 365 ff. (1896) (followed by Gauthiot, 
La fin de mot en i.-e, 158 ff. [1913]) held and Przyluski 
(RHA 12. 43 ff. [1936]) holds an opposite opinion, 
which the latter connects with very daring glotto- 
gonic speculations. Against Meillet see Leumann, Lat. 
Gramm., 120. 


APPENDIX B (=Nore 76) 
The changes *é>i, *6>u. 
On the closed pronunciation of 2 and its frequent 


interchange with 7 in cuneiform Hittite and in general 
in the languages of Asia Minor, see Kretschmer, Klein- 
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asiatische Forschungen, 1, 11 (1927-30); Friedrich, 
ibid., 368, n. 1; Hethitisch, 19; Pedersen, Hittitisch, 
205; Sturtevant, Grammar, 50f.; 88 ff. (with material: 
note the frequent writing of i for e); 124; 126 (*t be- 
comes 2 in front of IE *% and IE *é, not of IE *é!); 
Lang. 18, 181 ff. (1942); RHA, 1, 76 ff. (1930); Som- 
mer, Abh. Bayer. Ak., NF 16, 254 (1938). See also Hirt, 
Die Indogermanen, 2, 598, note to p. 133, 2, 1, d; Mar- 
strander, Norsk tidsskrift for sprogvidensap 2. 293 
(1929); J. Fraser, Phrygian Studies, 7 and for Thracian 
Lagercrantz IF 25.366 (1909). 

It is impossible, it seems to us, at least for the moment, 
to separate clearly IE *é and *é in cuneiform Hittite 
(and perhaps also *7, *i and *é, *i; see Sturtevant, 51 f. 
and A, Braun, Atti Ist. Ven., 95. 382 [1935-6]). 

For *6>wu in Phrygian, cf. also Hermann, KZ 50, 
308 (1922); Meister, Xenia Nicol., 166 ff.; Jokl, RLV., 
s.u. Phrygier, 143; 146, 1; Pisani, Mem. Acc. Line. 
6, 4, 6. 593; 595 n. (1933); Schrader-Nehring, RL., s. u. 
Armenier; Kretschmer, Hinleitung, 224f.; Hirt, Die 
Indogermanen, 2, 598 f.; Solmsen, KZ 34. 39; 50 ff., 53 ff. 
(1897) ; Marstrander, Norsk tidsskrift 2.300 f. (1929) ; 
Pokorny, Berichte 3.41; Georgiev, ibid., 64, 104f. with 
bibl. (1937); Feist, Wb.°, s.u. doms; Fick, BB 14. 51; 
Cuny, Rev. ét. anc. 17, 98 ff. (1915). This same passage is 
also Thracian (Kretschmer, Hinleitung, 225 ff.; Blumen- 
thal, JF 51.126 [1933]), Illyrian, Macedonian, and 
Thessalian. 

The treatment of IE *6 in cun. Hittite is very obscure; 
the examples given by Sturtevant, 94f.; §81 are far 
from carrying conviction: laman can have *6, like 
Gothic namo and Gr, Svoua; in paszi (Lat. pdtus) and 
tati (Gr. didwu, Lat. dinwm) we may have the reduced 
grade *a, cf. Lat. détus, dimus, datur, Gr, dorés, Skt. 
ditds, etc.; watar proves nothing (ar might be *r). 
The other instances are of final position, which is a quite 
different matter. Milewski, Rocznik orjentalistyceny 8. 
105 f. (1931-2) posits Hittite u<IE.*6, based on wk ‘TI’ 
= IE. *dgh (cf. OCSlav. az); cf. Ernout-Meillet and 
Walde-Hofmann, s. uv. ego. 

In sehur, mebur, -ur may represent IE. *-dr, cf. Greek 
b5-wp (where *ud- is of course the root, cf. Lat. unda, 
Skr. unddmi, ud-rdés, tit-s-as etc.). 

Perhaps Lycian too has i for IE *é; at least this is 
the only way we can understand Lyc. ni (prohibitive, 
perhaps through some crossing with a word of the type 
of Greek Dor. uj, Arm. mi) in front of ne (merely 
negative) ; cf. Deeters, PWRE, s.u. Lykia, 2289. Any- 
how, IE *é is surely e in Lycian (cf. esbe-, etc.). 

Lydian also has ni- (Deeters, PWRE, s.u. Lydia, 
2160), which is probably IE *né-, cf. Gr. vn-. 


APPENDIX C (= Nore 78) 


The change *s>h. 

78 Qn the epoch of the passage *s>h, cf. Bonfante, 
Mélanges Pedersen, 20f.; Dialetti indoeuropei, 145 ff.; 
RIGI 15. 165 ff. (1931). He was attacked in the same 
journal (17. 190 ff. [1933]) by Pisani, who, however, 
ignored the third (and more important) of the passages 
cited above, where Bonfante used this phenomenon for 
a theoretical discussion of a general character. For 
Pisani (Mem. Acc. Line., series 6, vol. 4, fase. 9, 559, 
505, 648 [1931-33]; series 6, vol. 9, fasc. 2.310 n. 1; 
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327 f.; 309 :.; 313 [1940]; Atti del III Congresso inter- 
nazionale dei linguisti, 374 ff.; Ricostr., 27 ff.) the inno- 
vation *s >h (as well as other innovations: *-m > -n, the 
prothesis before *r-, the argument, theverbal type Acuravw, 
the prohibitive negation *mé) were realized after 1200, 
when the “ Phrygio-Armenians” invaded Asia Minor; 
they remained in contact with the Greeks in the West and 
communicated some of these innovations to the Iranians 
in the East. We will not criticize here this theory, which 
(at least so expressed) has weak points; we only want 
to stress that Pisani agrees anyhow with Bartoli and 
with Bonfante on this point: that the innovation s>h 
is not “einzelsprachlich,” but that on the contrary, it 
was realized in common by the IE languages which pos- 
sess it. -s- is, of course, older than -h-; cf. Bartoli, 
RFICl 57. 33 (1929); AGUt 25. 2; 8; 18ff.; 25 
(1931-3); 26. 4; 14; 19 (1934); Studi baltici 3. 2 ff. 
(1933) ; Studi albanesi 2.11; 44 (1932); Neophilologus 
18. 293 ff.; 298 (1932-33. Four areal norms contribute to 
prove it (area isolata [the West and particularly Latin], 
area laterali, area maggiore, fase sparita [e.g., @xw: 
trxov]). The case of *mé with relation to *né is partly 
the same (cf. Bartoli, RFICI 57. 340 ff. [1929]; Mélanges 
Belié [1937], 198; AGUt 25. 14 [193113]; Studi albanesi 
2.10f. [1932]; Neophilologus 18. 297 f. [1932-3]; Schrij- 
nen, Collectanea Schrijnen, 87) but not quite, since Pisani 
and others seem to forget that *mé exists in Tocharian 
(cf. Pokorny, Berichte, 3. 43 f. [1923]). Luwian has nis 
(Sommer, Abh. Bayer. Akad., NF 16.85 [1938]). 

Cun. Hitt. le is mysterious; see for the moment 
Pisani, Mem, Acc. Linc., serie 6, vol. 9, fase. 2. 356 n. 1 
(1940); Benveniste, BSL 39, c.-r., 26f. (1938). One is 
tempted to compare the case of laman: Lat. ndmén etc. 

For intervocalic *s>h in Lycian (but not in the 
Milyan dialect!) cf. Meriggi, Rendic. Acc. Lincei, serie 
6, vol. 4, fase. 7-10, 414ff. (= 5ff.) (Rome, 1929) ; 
Festschrift Hirt, 2, 260; Deeters, PWREH, s.u. Lykia, 
2287, 2289, VI; Brandenstein, PWRE, Supplementband 
6, 179; Pedersen, Archiv Orientdlni 5. 181 (1933); 
Kretschmer, Glotta, 27, 260 (1939). Initial s- is pre- 
served in Lycian: setteri ‘7.’ 

For *s>h in Phrygian, see also Hermann, KZ 50. 
308 (1922); Meister, Xenia Nicolaitana, 166f. For Al- 
banian see Pisani, AGII¢t 27. 170 f. (1935). What Pisani 
says about Macedonian in Revue internat. des études 
balkaniques, 3.25. (1937-8) is very doubtful. 


APPENDIX D (=Nore 80) 


The middle -r endings. 


°° We want to stress particularly what Petersen says 
in Lang. 12. 160 (1936): ‘ The evidence for the former 
= the so-called primary endings of the medio-passive] 
is confined to the complete paradigms of the Aryan and 
the three (or four) forms with final -ac in Greek.” We 
cannot approve, however, of all the conclusions of Peter- 
sen’s valuable article; among other things, he forgets 
all the Phrygian facts (on which see now Pedersen, 
Hittitisch. 107 ff.; Tochar., 153) and neglects completely 
the indications of areal linguistics. 

The absence of the endings *-(m)ai *-sai *-tai in Ar- 
menian is no serious obstacle for the assumption of a 
continuous area; Armenian is known at a very late date 
and anyhow, according to almost all scholars, it repre- 


sents only the later stage of evolution of Phrygian, 
which possesses this type of ending. 

Cf. also Schrijnen, Collectanea Schrijnen, 83. We can 
not accept the complicated constructions of B. Schwartz, 
Archiv Orientdlni 10. 67 ff. (1938) (cf. also Lang. 13. 
268 [1937]): all the theory, as far as cuneiform Hittite 
is concerned, is based on the only form lukate (usually 
lukati or lukata), which is not a verbal form; cf. ibid., 
p- 72; Sturtevant, 51; 99f.; 263f. (it is probably an 
an ancient locative). It is also worth noticing that the 
*-r endings (outside of the 3d plural perfect) and the 
*.(m)ai, *-sai, *-tai, *-ntai endings seem to avoid each 
other, as Pedersen, Hittitisch 10f. (also Tocharisch, 
153 ff.) correctly points out (Celtic, Latin, Osco- 
Umbrian, Venetic, Tocharian, cuneiform Hittite, Luwian, 
perhaps Armenian, are on one side; Greek, Iranian, 
Indo-Aryan, on the other). This seems to indicate that 
the one has replaced the other. The only language which 
has both types is Phrygian: ad5[a]xerop, aBBeperop etc.: 
addaxerrar, Saxera[c], ad[da]xere, aBBeperar; cf. Mon. 
Asiae Minoris Antiqua, 4,6; JHS 31. 209 (1911); Kerns 
and Schwartz, Lang. 13. 268 (1937); Pedersen, Hitti- 
tisch, 108; J. Friedrich, Kleinas. Sprachd.; Meillet, BSL 
24. 193 ff. (1924). This fact has induced J. Fraser, 
Phrygian Studies (Transact. Cambr. Philol. Soc., 6. 2. 12, 
n. 4; 18 [1913]) and (although hesitatingly) Pedersen 
(Hittitisch, 108; Tocharisch, 153) to doubt the authen- 
ticity of Phrygian -ra:; but this is perhaps going too far. 

We cannot agree either with Pedersen, Tocharisch. 
153, that the *-r- endings were not medio-passive; at 
least for the last “IE” (not “ Proto-IE”) period, they 
were obviously mediopassive or medial; the correspond- 
ing active endings were *-m (or *-6), *-s(i), *-ti, 
*-mos, *-te, *-nti). There was still no distinction between 
present and past, as he claims there was, except in the 
“ South-eastern ” area (where only the augment charac- 
terised it). Cf. also Petersen, Lang. 9.30 (1933) ; Claflin, 
Lang. 15. 158 (1939) ; Schrijnen, Coilectanea Schrijnen, 
83 ff.; 87; 93 ff., and Pedersen himself, Group., 18; 34 ff.; 
44, 

In favor of the antiquity of the -r endings (particu- 
larly as compared to the *-[m]ai, *-sai, *-tai, *-ntai 
endings of Greek, Phrygian, Iranian and Indo-Aryan) 
we also invoke the norms of the area isolata (Latin) 
and of the aire brisée of Dauzat and Pisani (the -r end- 
ings are found in several geographically non-contiguous 
languages, which is not the case for the *-[m]ai, *-sai, 
*-tai, *-ntai type). We cannot agree therefore with 
Pedersen, Hittitisch, 105 ff. But Odé, De uitgangen met 
R, Haarlem (1924), 57 ff.; Terracini Atene e Roma, NS 
2. 108 ff. (1921); RFICl 49.403 (1921) and Meillet, 
BSL 32.3 ff. (1931) also think that the -r endings are a 
very old IE characteristic (older than the *-ai type). 
Petersen, Lang., 12. 171 (1936) admits at least that the 
*-tai type was very late, and so do Schwyzer, Griech. 
Gramm. 667, II and Pisani in a very important article 
in KZ 60. 212 ff. (1932-3) (esp. 220 ff.). 

Bonfante admits he was wrong in RBPhH 18, 386 
(1939) in following blindly Sturtevant in his interpre- 
tation of lukati or lukate, as Dr. Gelb kindly remarked 
to him; moreover, he neglected the good remarks of 
Petersen, Lang. 12. 170 (1936). The ending -ti, which 
Sturtevant (Lang. 7.246 f. [1931]; Comp. Gramm., 51; 
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100; 263f.) derives from IE. *-tai (Gr. -ra:, Skt. -te) 
cannot have a diphthong IE. *-ai, because all diphthongs 
of this kind (*ai, *at, *éi, *ei, *oi) gave e in Hittite, 
not i, according to Sturtevant himself (Grammar, 99 ff.). 
See also Schwyzer, Griech. Gramm., 667 n. 4. 

For Luwian and Armenian see also Appendix F 
(= Note 84). 

On the -r endings in general see also Vendryes, Revue 
celtique 42. 387; 421 ff. (1925) ; Leumann, Lat. Gramm., 
306 f.; Von Kienle, WuS 17. 118 ff. (1936) ; Pisani, Mem. 
Acc. Linc., 6, 4, 6, 567 ff. (1933) ; Pokorny, Ber. 3. 33 ff.; 
Meillet, MSL 18.13 (1913); Ed. Hermann, GGA 180. 
344 ff. (1918); A. Meillet, BSL 24. 191 ff. (1924) ; Myles 
Dillon, AJPh 65. 124 ff. (1944). 

Pedersen, Group., 19; 35; 52 is quite obscure to us. 


APPENDIX E (=Nore 81) 


The vocalic prosthesis. 


810n Thracian evea, dva = évvéa (in ’Avd-dparuos = 
évvéa 6501) cf. Brandenstein, PWRE, s. u. Thrake, Sprache, 
412; Jokl, RLV, s.u. Thraker, 285, 1; 287, 2; Blumen- 
thal, JF 51. 115; 121; 127f. (1933); Kofinek, Sbornik 
filologicky 10.90 (1934-5); Mayer, KZ 66.112 f. (1939) 
(Illyrian *enea, Enena, Enna, Ennius). The Phrygian 
form of this numeral is unknown. Cf. also Schwyzer, 
Griech. Gramm., 591; 840. But Albanian has n-: nende. 

The vocalic prosthesis before n- existed perhaps in 
Lydian (if Thurneysen KZ 50. 37 [1922] correctly iden- 
tifies haimnun with bvoua), in Macedonian (Hoffmann, 
Die Maked., 51 f.), and in Phrygian (where ovoyay, how- 
ever, could be due to Greek influence) ; cf. also Armenian 
anun, Alb. emen as opposed to Av, ndéma, Skt. nima 
on one side and Lat. ndmen, Umbrian nome on the other 
(lateral areas), Goth, namo, Toch. A rom, B tem. But 
Baltic, Slav, and Old Irish, which know no vocalie pros- 
thesis, also have form with an initial vowel in this par- 
ticular word (although it can perhaps be explained 
otherwise: see Ernout-Meillet, s. wu. ndmen). Cf. Schwyzer, 
Griech. Gramm., 411 ff.; 836 with bibl.; Feist, Wb.*, s. wu. 
namo; Hart, KZ 63.17 ff. (1936); Bartoli, AGUIt 25. 
9ff. (1931-3); 26.5; 14 (1934); 29.56 (1937); 30.61 
(1932) ; Mélanges Belié (1937), 199. Pisani, Mem. Acc. 
Lincei, serie 6, vol. 9, fasc. 2.327 (1940); Bonfante, 
Mélanges Pedersen, 18. Meillet, BSL 27.133 (1926) also 
admits as a matter of course that the Greco-Armenian 
prosthesis is an innovation. 

Macedonian had prosthesis, as seems to be shown by 
aBpovres: éppis (or &Bpores- dppies), see O. Hoffmann, 
Die Makedonen, 51; cf. Old Irish brudd, Engl. brow, Lat. 
fréns(?) and Skt. bhriis, Avest. brvat-, Persian bru 
(lateral areas), cf. Boisacq s.u. éppis; Walde-Pokorny, 
2, 207; Bartoli, RFICi 57. 340 (1929) (perhaps also 
by the adespot gloss of Hesychius duitac- oipjoa, cf. Gr. 
éucxeiv with o and Lat. mingé, Skt. mehas ‘ urin’ etc., 
lateral areas). 

Avestan too has a sort of prosthesis, although different 
(as it seems) from the Greco-Armenian one; cf. Harl, 
KZ 63.19 (1936). 

Thracian has avap- according to Brandenstein, PWRE, 
8.u. Thrake (Sprache), 412; Jokl, RLV, s.u. Thraker, 
285, and also vep in the ring-inscription of Ezerovo, ac- 
cording to Blumenthal, JF 51.216 (1936) (the latter is, 
however, far from sure; cf, also Kofrinek, Sbornik filo- 


logicky 10.92 [1934-5]). Thracian seems, therefore, to 
be also a “ central” language. 

We may also remark in this connection that the word 
dvnp itself (meaning ‘ man,’ ‘ warrior,’ ‘ hero’) is a cen- 
tral innovation (it appears in Oscan, Umbrian, Celtic, 
Albanian, Greek, Thracian, Phrygian, Luwian, cuneiform 
Hittite [?], Armenian, Iranian, Indo-Aryan) and has 
replaced an ancient type uir (Latin, Umbrian, Celtic, 
Germanic, Baltic, Tocharian [?], Iranian, Indo-Aryan). 
The antiquity of the type wir has in its favor: a) The 
norm of the area isolata (Latin); b) the norm of the 
aree laterali. Cf. Bonfante, Studi balticit 5. 36 (1935- 
6); Emerita 2. 279 (1934); Bartoli, AGUt 25. 16 
(1931-3) ; 26.9 (1934); RFICI 57.337 (1920) ; Ernout- 
Meillet, Dict., s.u. Nero. 

Of the five norms of areal linguistics, three (area 
isolata, aree laterali, area maggiore) indicate the an- 
tiquity of the non-prosthetical IE forms. 

We cannot consider, of course, Austin’s article in 
Lang. 17. 83 ff. (1941), since it is based on the laryngeal 
theory, of which we do not approve (nor does Meillet, 
BSL., 35 (1934), ¢.-r., p. 29 nor Bartoli, AGUt 29. 68 f. 
[1937]). See also Bonfante, Classical Weekly 35. 151 
(1941-2); Classical Philology 39.51 ff. (1944). 

Luwian has perhaps the prosthesis in anar- ‘man,’ 
‘uir,’ which appears perhaps in Anar-wmi-enzi, ‘name 
of a class of gods’ (= cuneiform Hittite Inara(u)- 
wantas), anar-uma-biti (twice) ‘Manneskraft’ (= 
cuneiform Hittite inarauwatar, cf. Forrer, ZDMG 76. 
216 ff.; 222f. [1922]), which Kretschmer, KZ 55. 79 
(1927-8) ; Kleinasiat. Forsch. 1. 301 ff., 307 ff. (1927-30) 
identifies with Gr. advqp(qvopén), Phrygian avap, Thracian 
avap-, Arm. ayr, gen. dat. afn (<*anros, “*anri), 
Alb, ver, Oscan ntir, Umbrian nerf, Latin Nerd, Nerid, 
neriésus (all of Sabine origin), OIrish nert, Welsh nerth, 
‘ virilité, Avestan nar-, Skt. nér-. Cf. also Bartoli, 
AGUt 26.9 and 14 (1934); Sturtevant, RHA 1. 87 f. 
(1930-2). 

Cuneiform Hittite inar- (in the above words and else- 
where), Inar or Inaras ‘name of a god’ etc. is the 
same word as dvyp etc. according to Sturtevant, to 
Kretschmer KZ 55. 78 f. (1927), to Brandenstein, PWRE, 
Suppl. 6, s.u, Kleinasiatische Ursprachen, 176 and to 
A. Braun, Atti del R. Istituto Veneto 95.387 (1935-6) 
(from there comes the Sanskrit name of the god Indra). 
Cuneiform Hittite would then also show a prosthetic 
vowel, although a different one (this case would then 
resemble that of Gr. éué, cuneiform Hittite amuk, etc.). 
But it seems to us that Brandenstein is quite right in 
saying (Festschr. Hirt, 2, 36) that the difference in the 
vowel between cuneiform Hittite and Luwian is ‘ stérend.’ 


APPENDIX F (=WNore 84) 
The ending H.H. -t(e)ra (3d plural). 


8¢ The ending H.H. -t(e)ra is probably to be divided 
into *-nte (*nto?) + *ra (*ro?) (with *-nte-, cf. the 
ending -te of the 3d sing.). We could, of course, com- 
pare Lat. feruntur, ferantur, ferébantur, Toch,. B tmas- 
kentr, enkaskentr, A tréwkdntraé, maskantra, artantra, 
kdmantra, tsnantré, kdlpintér, cuneiform Hittite yan- 
tari, esantari, arantari; yantaru, arantaru, pahsantaru, 
Luwian wasantari, but none of all these forms is a 
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preterit (perfect or aorist). Only the Old Irish forms 
like -leblangtar can have a similar ending. Cf. Brug- 
mann, Grundr.*, 2, 3. 657 ff., 662 ff.; Thurneysen, Hb. 
des Altir., 401, § 698; Sturtevant, 260 ff., 290 f.; Schulze- 
Sieg-Siegling, Tochar. Gramm., 350 ff., 369 ff.; Lévi and 
Meillet, MSZ 18. 10 ff. (1913). 


In Indo-Aryan we find exactly the opposite crasis: 
instead of *-nto-ra (ro?), we have *-ra-nto: avavrtranta 
(Brugmann, loc. cit. 661 f.). 

Other present -r- forms in Luwian are perhaps 
aiyaru, ayari, aztuwari, haltitari; Sommer, Abh. Bayer. 
Akad., NF 6.50 (1932); ibidem, 16.85 (1938); Peder- 
sen, Hittitisch, 121; 129; 197; Friedrich, ZAssyr., NF 
8.197 (1934) (with bibl.). The 2d plur. aztuwari may 
be compared directly with Avestan -duye, Skt. -dhve, 
-dhvam, Gr. -(¢)6e; see Brugmann, Grundr.’, 2, 3, 651 f., 
and cf. cuneiform Hittite -tumari, Sturtevant, 290 (in- 
terchange w: m?; cf. on this' point Hrozny, Inscr., 250, 
n. 3 for hieroglyphic Hittite). See also Lohmann, IF. 
54.293 (1936) and Kerns and Schwartz, Lang. 13. 273 
(1937). 

Armenian has some -r- endings (Pokorny, Berichte 3. 
48f. (1923); Lévi and Meillet, MSZ 18.10; 13 [1913]; 
Meillet, BSL 24.194 [1924]; Hsq.?, 125 ff.; Hermann, 
Silbenbildung, 330, n. 1; Schrijnen, Collectanea Schrij- 
nen, 76), but none in the 3d plural. However, Pedersen, 
Hittitisch, 105 ff., denies even these. Cf. also Pedersen, 
Groupem., 50 ff. 
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APPENDIX G (=NOoreE 86) 
The hieroglyphic Hittite ablative singular in -ta, 


8¢ The ablative-instrumental singular masculine-femi- 
nine ends in -ta, ex. waganasata, abl. of. wasanasas; cf. 
Gelb, HH 3. 43 ff.; 67. This ending obviously contains 
the *-t characteristic of the IE ablative (Lat. lupdd, 
Skt. orkdt, Av. vahrkat, Lydian civad, padmdad ‘ vom 
Kénig’ Meriggi, Festschr. Hirt, 2, 285) plus the encliti- 
cal postposition -a (= IE *é or *é); the formation is 
therefore probably identical with the frequent Avestan 
type a*afnds-o from «*afna.-, ‘sleep,’ and with Skt. pdrva- 
tdd @ ‘from the mountain’ (cf. Macdonell, Vedic Gramm., 
419; Brugmann, Grundriss?, 2, 2, 167; cf. also Sturtevant, 
171). The ending *-t (or rather *-et or *-ot) was origi- 
nally limited to the *-o-stems, but later extended to 
the other classes in Latin, Osco-Umbrian, Avestan, and 
Lydian (Meriggi). In hieroglyphic Hittite, as in Latin, 
the ancient ablative seems to have assumed also the 
function of the instrumental.—In cuneiform Hittite the 
ablative ends in -az, which is probably *-at plus some 
sort of particle or ending *-s; the instrumental has -t 
(Sturtevant, 174). But there is also, with the -n-stems 
in particular, an instrumental ending -ta; its exist- 
ence has been demonstrated by Ehelolf, JF 43. 316 ff. 
(1926) (cf. also Lohmann, IF 54, 290 [1936].) 

In Lycian too, the ablative, both singular and plural, 
has a -d- element followed by a vowel (sing. -adi, -edi, 
plur. -ade, -ede); cf. Meriggi, Rendiconti det Lincei, 
Serie 6, vol. 4, fase. 7°-10°, 417 ff. [= 8 ff.], 423 [= 14] 
(1928); Festschrift Hirt, 2, 260 ff.; 264 ff. 





NOTES TO THE HARPER-LETTERS 


A. Lto OppENHEIM 


THE IRANIAN INSTITUTE, NEw York 


THE PRESENT list contains a selection of cor- 
rections, emendations, restorations, etc. to the 
Neo-Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian letters published 
by R. F. Harper, Assyrian and Babylonian Letters 
(Chicago, 1892-1914). The selection was made 
from two points of view: not to include material 
which I have used or intend to use in other articles 
and books, and to comprise only entries which I 
consider being of philological interest (lexicog- 
raphy, syntax) or shedding some light on the civili- 
zation and the material culture of the Sargonic 
Period. 

Special attention has been given to errors made 
by the old scribes* since the text of the printed 


1 The scribal errors in these texts have been carefully 
listed by L. Waterman in the third volume of RCAE, 
others are mentioned in the reviews made of this work 
by Schott (OLZ 1937 p. 293ss) and Christian (WZKM 
41, p. 147ss). In my articles in JAOS 61, p. 25lss and 
JNESI p. 369s I have corrected the following passages: 


edition of Harper can now be checked by means of 
the extensive collations made by Leroy Waterman 
and published in the third volume of his monu- 
mental opus “The Royal Correspondance of the 
Assyrian Empire” (quoted RCAE). 


6:20 (according to the autograph copy in RCAE 
III p. 8) “according to th[es]e two lords (ina 
pit Sa 2 bélém S[u(!)-w]-ta).” 

9:9 “the great gods whose names the king, my 
lord, has mentioned (is-si,;-u-ni).” 

18:rev6 (according to the autograph copy in 
RCAE III p. 13) 1-[si]-nis-ma lu-bi-la; cf. e. g. 
ABL 391: rev 19. 

37: rev 14 ina mu-kal-lim-ti(!) [8d-t]ir “it is 
written in a commentary-text. 

38: rev 6-9 “when it (the eclipse) will happen, 


ABL 80:18, 205: rev 3, 306: 10, 358: 22, 386: 16, 604: 
rev 3, 659: rev 3, 1146: rev 4, 1202: 24, 1311: rev 19, and 
ABL 958: rev 7, 19. 
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they (the scribes) will make excerpts (from omen- 
texts) as to the region (of the moon) which will 
be eclipsed (lit.: touched) (gag-qu-ru bid w-la- 
-pat-an-mi) as well as to the (direction of the) 
wind blowing (at that moment).” 

43: 5-9 “concerning the regular sheep-offering 
(ina pan(!) mmer(udu-da-ri-e gi-ni-e) for A&Sur 
on account of which the king, my lord, has asked 
(lit.: written to) his servant: who among the 
officials is not willing to give (it and who) cannot 
afford to give (it)?” Read ududaréi (in analogy 
to masdari) or tmmeru dari as suggested by 
1087: 3. Cf. also 634: 6. 

46:rev11 ki-mu-[us-si] kabtu isten(/) ... 
ba.uge “in his place a (man of) importance will 
die.” Cf. the parallel text ABL 1006: rev 4. 

49: rev 22-23 “(But) so far (a-di a-gan-ni) 
nobody has asked for him,” also ABL 1205: 10. 

76: 13ss, tim 13*4™ 4[ Sin] a-gi-e ta-as-ri-ih-[ti] 
a-pi-[ir] “the 13° the [Moongod] was crowned 
with the ‘tiara of (full) splendor.” Cf. for this 
term Schaumberger, 3. Hrgaenzungsheft p. 277. 

88:rev 9-11 “on account of all this I was 
afraid (dp-ta-la-ah, cf. also ABL 1349: rev 12) 
and went away.” 

99: rev 4 bat-qu ... la a-[ka-sar] “I will not 
repair,” cf. 165: rev 12-4. 

111: rev 3 Read probably 1-ba( /)-Sal-u-m. 

112: rev 10-12 “immediately when the cold will 
become greater (1-di-1-nt).” 

117:4 ina pa(!)-ni sa Sarrt . . . li-tz-zi-tz-zu, 
perhaps better than my proposal ina rés(/) sa 
sarri (JAOS 61, p. 256 note 20). 

117: rev 14 Read [qanni] mi-ih-ri-e-su% accord- 
ing to ABL455:15 (ina ga-ni mi-th-ri-e-a) and 
525: rev 1% (qa-an-ni mi-ih-ri-e lib-bi). 

118: rev 8-9 “ our services as far (e-mar) as he 
will instruct us ...”; for e-mar (standing be- 
tween ammar and mar) cf. also ABL 1205: 9. 

120: rev14 Read 01(/)-ba-a-ni according to 
ABL 119: rev 3 

125:9 “nobody among the population was 
willing (tm-ma-gur(/)).” 

137: 9 Fossey indicated to me the reading il- 
-t[a-h]a-at (now also in Pfeiffer, State Letters no. 
324) with regard to ABL 1006: 4, 8, and Thomp- 
son Rp 268: 8. 

138: rev 5 Read m[a]-[a] instead of the sense- 
less ku. 

145: rev 3 be-li lu-ui-d[a(/)]. 

153: rev 16 “we are keeping the watch of the 
king (massartu Sarri(!) ni-na-[sar]).” 
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158:11 “the messenger who came (a-la-ku Sa 
il-lik-u-m) .” 

158: 19 “he will go again (i-sa(/)-har il-lak).” 

168: 10-12 “with regard to 8S. I informed the 
king in time (lit.: I did not come too late la uh- 
-hir) (saying): ‘Give (it) to him!’.” 

174: 13-17 “your cities are threatened, if you 
want to do something about it, do it or not; I have 
nothing to do with it!”. 

174: 21 is-si-[Su]. 

191:12-rev1 “if the king, my lord, asks: 
‘has any sinking (subtw corresponds exactly to 
German “ Setzung”) taken place in the walls?’ 
(I answer herewith): ‘everything is in order 
with ...°” 

192: rev 4 ga-mu-ru(/) “full-grown”; cf. for 
this term my “The Material Culture of the Neo- 
Babylonian Period” (quoted MC) index s. v. 

194: rev 12 [1]i(/)-qab(/)-ba-a5-Sui-nu (against 
Waterman RCAE IV p. 176) “let they assemble 
all citizens of B. and speak to them as follows.” 

203: rev1 “I am sick of the disease (called) : 
‘Hands of Dilbat’?.” 

210: 20-21 “the king has treated him (it-ti-5u 
id-di-bu-ub) as he (the king) wished.” 

210: rev 5-6 “the king knows that all Kal- 
danu’s hate us (i-zi-’-ru(/)-na-[8i] according to 
ABL 736: rev 5-6).” 

212: 25 ana(/) kas-pu ta-dan-nu. 

214: 4-13 “A. and his companion (for bél har- 
ram cf. CT XXII 185: 23) whom you sent hither, 
never came to me; they seized (him) in the town 
E. and brought him to me (a-na pa-ni-ta 1-tab- 
-ku(!)-nu-nts). Says he: ‘I am sent as a mes- 
senger to you!’ but he had no letter with him.” 

219: 6-rev 6 “I am doing service in Hsagila as 
(a successor of) my father, I have asked the god 
Ma4r-biti on your (the king’s) account and (he 
has predicted): a propitious period has begun 
(lasting) till the 4; for whatever there is (it 
means) : success! Remember (therefore) your as- 
trologer (lit.: scholar) !” 

223: 13-14 “the substitute king of the land of 
Akkad has ‘accepted’ (it(/)-tah-ra-an-mi) for 
me all the portents”; cf. for the phrase itta 
maharu the Latin omen accipere. 

228:rev11 Read perhaps Ah,-li-tb(/)-ba- 
-dal(/) as a “ Hurrian” name corresponding to 
Ehlip-adal in Gelb-Purvis-MacRae OIP LVII 
p- 42. 

238: rev 13 Insert ina at the beginning of the 
line. 
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248:rev3 “he (the sick) does not improve 
(a-na pa-ni la-a il-lak).” 

248: rev 8 “some (lit.: 2 or 3) ablutions ([ra]- 
-hi-si) were made but he did not feel better (tu- 
-bu lib-bi la-a e-mur).” Note the use of cold 
water treatments against attacks of insanity. 

251: 6-8 “because he did not the military serv- 
ice he had to do (istu mar harran il-li-kan-a-nt 
la il-li-ka) and performed not the corvée with his 
brothers, he was afraid . . . (and deserted).” 

251: 21 “in Marhuha’ the frontier-town (#[ma- 
-hir]-te) of the:country of the Suprians.” 

251:19 The imperatives ri-di and a-ltk are re- 
sumed by the verbal forms ir-ti-di and 1t-la-ka, 
cancel therefore the bi-sign after ir-ti-dt. 

252:rev11 “this is not true (la ki-e-tu 5-1- 
-te)!” 

264: rev 11 “may we be happy (lib-ba-a-ni li- 
-ti-[bu]) 1” 

277: rev 6-7 “ Bél-ibni appointed him for this 
reason and they call him (i-ga-bu-nis-8u) (with 
the title) ‘Sa éli babi’.” 

284: 10-12 “now Tammariti, his brothers, his 
family and few of his officials (°"“rabaitimS-su 
i-si-ai-tu)” ; or “his minor officials.” 

295:7 u-ba-is(/). , 

302: 9-rev 5 “we will send (the horses) in the 
middle of the month Addar; if the sakanakki- 
official had not held (them) back (al-la(/) ki-t 
... tk-kil-u-ni) we would have sent (them) already 
earlier, in the middle of the month Sabat, (but) 
they would have died of cold on account of the 
great colds (ina dan-ni-te 84 ku-us-su) in winter- 
time (ina ku-us-si-im-ma, cf. ABL 888: 5) if we 
had sent them Sabat, the 15!” 

304: 11 a-na (Iq pit-hal-la-ti; cf. e.g. ABL 
309: rev 7. 

306: rev 12 a-na imér u-r[i(/) ]™*. 

310: rev3 “how much st[raw] (kt ma-si in. 
[nu]).” 

314: 6 “what are the news concerning Kibu?” 

315:8 e-ta-ar is an adverbial expression “ apart 
from.” 

317:5 °™lyn-za-ar-[hu] cf. ABL 1074: rev 18 
and Ebeling MAOG VII/1-2 p. 71 note e. 

325:13 *™/a/-sap-pi(/); cf. for this animal 
my MC index s. v. 

326: rev 11-13 “ Learn (lu-mud) whether I re- 
ported fully or not (Sal-mu la Sal-mu) in this 
matter!” 
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327: 19 Read better a-na pit-q[t](!) “small 
canal” (cf. my MC index s. v.). 

330:14 “the fourth (irbitam**”"-me) (ship) I 
shall finish the first of [ a 

347: rev 5 ti-mu(/) kitt “spun yarn,” cf. my 
MC index s. v. 

350: rev 2 ap-pi-tim-ma “ immediately when...” 

355: rev 13-18 “in the time(s) of the father 
and of the grandfather of the king no earthquake 
occurred and I myself—being too young (qa-al- 
-la-ku-nt) did not experience earthquakes.” 

357: rev 10 a(/)-ki-~ ha-an-ni-t. 

368:12 gab(!).1al riggéb4(!) me“ heeswax, 
perfumes.” For the reading of the ideogram 
gab.lal cf. my MC index s. v. 

369:12 “after having sealed (t8tu bid(!) ak- 
-ta-nak) my message I entrusted (it) to the 
chief-[ | ng 

378: rev 5 “in the neighborhood (ina bat-ti-it) 
may they settle them”; reading (but not trans- 
lation) also in Pfeiffer, State-Letters no. 263. 

390: 14 a-na-ku ... kam-mu-sa-[ak] according 
to ABL 97:8. 

391: rev19 [i]s(/)-[s]t-nis us-si-bi-[la]. 

405: 16-18 “the sun when it raises (ina ii[s]i- 
-§[u%]) ... when it sets (ina ra-bi-[3é]),” com- 
munication of Fossey. 

405: rev 15 “ete (wu ki-im-ma).” 

412:rev? mimma(/) ma-la as e.g. in ABL 
454: rev 11. 

433: rev 8,12 Read *maialti) not *irsu on 
account of line 13 (ta-bi-at). 

437:15 kit-lu-mat. 

437: rev 21 [pa-nu]-u8-s% li-zi-zi. 

438: 15-16 “there exists no written document 
with regard to them.” 

442:18 1-Sap-pu-s[%], for sapasu “to pay taxes, 
dues ” cf. my MC index s. v. 

448:1-4 “as to the men from M. whom the 
[ ]-official has summoned (sa °™#/ = s// rés- 
-su-nu i-su-u-ni).” Cf. my article JAOS 61, 
p. 253. 

451:8-9 “all these days I am without order 
(ina la-ma-ti-~d = ina la amatia).” 

454:6s Formula of an oath (read line 7 [w] 
4Bél), 

460:rev13 ana mim(!)-mu Sarru ig-bi [ ]. 

462: rev 9-10 “and these stupid (hu-wz-zu-mu- 
-tu) soldiers of yours...” 

463: 5-9 “why are you speaking to the official 
of the king: ‘I am your enemy (na-ka-ra-ka 
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= nakraku), do not come down to my country, 
my district!’ ” 

465:rev10 [p]a(/)-a[l(/)]-ha-ku after ABL 
516: rev 7. 

46%:rev8 “if they (the lumber) are in one 
piece (Sém-ma istit*) we will cut them in two 
(a-na II-8% ni-ba-taq).” 

469: rev 2 di(!/)-t-nu ... md-bu-ub 

469: rev 11 [pis]-ki is-Su-nu according to line 5. 

471:7% [némelu] after ABL 9:9, 12:11, etc. 

476:21 °™naggéru « %”kabs[arri], for the 
latter profession cf. my MC index s. v. 

478:9 [mu]-si & ka-la u.-mu according to ABL 
9: rev 7-8, etc. 

478: rev 3 ™La-az(!)-ki-di-nu. 

482:9-12 “the king, my lord, knows that I 
have only few (fully) equipped soldiers (and) the 
[wat ]ch-duty here is heavy (dén*"), [I] can[not] 
.... ([la %]-8d-an-sa).” 

486: rev 12 ina bab(!) Sa-li-ma. 

486: rev 20-21 “the lot was too big for me 
(pil-ku ina muhhi-ta [in]-ti--da) but now I have 
been relieved.” 

502: rev 3 [ma]-a Sum tli Se-la-an-na-su accord- 
ing to line 8. 

503: rev 18-20 “on account of the water which 
was high his men .. . did not come to the harvest- 
work(?) (a-na eburé(?!)™ la i-lu-u-nt).” 

505: 9 Insert ina or ana omitted by the scribe. 

50%: 10 ki-t ha-[an]-ni-ma. 

511:9 34 sig(!).sag; cf. for this type of wool 
my MC index s. v. 

514:13 ¢Sin-samaéni™ u 4Nin.gal; cf. my MC 
index s. v. Samii. 

516: rev 5-6 “if it is pleasing to the king, my 
lord, may a copy (gab(/)-bi-ri(/)) of the tablet 
be written.” 

519: rev 29 “watch out in which direction it 
(the planet) turns (a-na a-a-e-84 is-lul).” 

520:9 Read ""Tak-ka-ru,(/) instead of the 
usual graphic "*"Takkiru. For this canal cf. also 
Waschow MAOG X/1 p. 51. 

520: 17 Sa-me (so Pfeiffer, State-Letters no. 43) 
tead better as Saknwu’®, 

520: rev 1 am-ru(/)-ti; the word amru denotes 
(against Waterman RCAE IV p. 184) a special 
type of soldier: a picked man. Cf. also ABL 222: 
6-7, 567: 10 and note ABL 652: 18 where the king 
is said to be am-ru Sa ilani™® rabitim® “looked 
upon i.e. chosen by the great gods.” For personal 
names of the type Amru-4NN cf. Ebeling in 
MAOG XIII/1 p. 15. 
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521:8 “I cannot be ([m]a(/)-la... ul ma- 
sa-a-ka) enough grateful for them.” 

521: 12-15 “what could I offer to the king, my 
lord (a-na ku-mu a-[n]a(!) Sarri béli-a), as a 
compensation if it were not praying daily to the 
. .. gods for health ...” 

521:rev18 “all of Elam became ruined (”£I- 
amtu™ gab-bi ki-i ib-[ba-t]u-w).” 

523:rev5 “you have won a good name with 
me.” 

523: rev 12-15 tal-la-ka had-du-t-te tam-mar u 
ta-sah-har ina nig.[hul(?)] tal-lak “if you pro- 
ceed you will experience happiness (but) if you 
recede you will live in [misfortune]! ” 

52%: rev 14 kaspu ginnii(/) pisi* “white silver 
with gin-mark,” cf. my MC index s.v. for this 
terminology. 

530: rev 4 “without the (help of the) king how 
should I recover (bid a-na-a-sui) ?”. 

534: 8 ten immerkgh(/)-su “one lamb.” 

539: 5-12 “and you did not violate (ul tah-tt) 
your sworn obligations towards me and (you were 
not ungrateful) towards my friendliness, but you 
have been mindfull(?) (sib-ta-ta for sabtdta) with 
regard to my letters as many as I have sent you 
and with regard to (all) my edicts as soon as they 
came to you (ki-1 tan-qu-tu) ; and this last correct 
thing [which] you did exceeds all of them (al-la 
gab-bi-si-na [tu]-ta-tir) !” : 

539: rev 3 [ra-an]-ka after line rev 20. 

542:rev 17-20 “had the king acted like this, 
the king could declare (now): ‘I have made the 
country great again and made it secure with strong 
fortifications ! ’.” 

545: 7-13 “the seventh day (of the month) is 
(the day) of the settling of accounts (e-pis nik- 
ka-si). May Nabi therefore put down (at this oc- 
casion) in his tablet of life: wealth (nik-ka-su) 
for the king, my lord, and the children of my lord 
fuz all days to come!”. A polite play of words: 
epis nikkassi as a commercial term, and nikkasstit 
“ wealth.” 

557: 13 Read é8*.qar™%, 

563: rev 8 Insert la after la-as-Su. 

564:16 “he plundered (in-tu-si-[w or -uh]) 
the Suht.” 

570:rev5 ki-ma ug-da-lad “when he will be 
awake.” 


588:rev4 “they enter (the cities) at their 
heart’s desire (a-na 84.ge.gure = babal libbi, cf. 
Deimel SL 384/64) .” 
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618:12 ina la mu-da-[ni-e] according to ABL 
1175: rev 4. 

630: 9-12 “ the king, my lord, knows that I wish 
to do homage to the king, my lord, every day (t4- 
-mu-kam(!), ef. ABL 1047: rev 4-5) and (there- 
fore) I will come back shortly (ina qal-li-t).” 

634: rev 1-2 “the slaughtered sheep was pickled 
in salt (udu-Sum-mi ina(!) tabti(!) sa-ki-in),” 
ef. my MC index s. v. udusummit. 

636: 4-7 “the ritual for the ziturrii( ?)-ceremony 
is too difficult (lit.: too great) to be performed 
and so we carried (it) out by pronouncing (only) 
the text (Su-mu ni-za-kar ni-ta-pa-as)” ; uncertain. 

650:5 48a-at-ri;.for this deity cf. Thureau- 
Dangin Rit. acc. p. 112s where this passage is not 
quoted. 

652: 5-12 “as to what the king, my lord, asked 
(lit.: send word to) me: ‘Is it permissible [tha]t 
([S]a) A. shall appear before me? that 20 men 
should [c]o[me] with him? should he appear to- 
gether (with them) (or) alone (is-sa-hi-t8 [1]i-21- 
~iz-2i par-su)’, (my answer is): ‘ [Toget]her they 
shall appear (ina [a-ha-mi]-is-ma li-lu-u-ni) |” 

657: 16-rev8 “as to A., the servant of the king, 
my lord, nobody reminds (the king of him), he is 
dying of a broken heart. Yet, it is up to the king, 
my lord, (lit.: it is laid in the hands of the king 
ana qa-at Sarri be-li-id ma(!)-li) to purify (ha- 
ba-su perhaps from hépu/habu, uncertain) him 
(since) the king, my lord, shows frequently mercy 
(lit.: is the restorer of life to many people).” 


660:rev5 Read [Su.il.la].kam according to 
ABL 23: rev 22, 977: 17 and CT XXII 1: 23. 

664: 6 = ABL 740: 18. 

676: rev 3 [ina * kussi]. 

679: 9-12 “(in case) the planet Mars draws 
near to Gemini (this means) there will be revo- 
lution ([k]i.bal™™”) in the Western country, 
civil wars (lit.: brother will slay brother), the 
palace of the ruler will be plundered (immasa’®’), 
the treasures of the country will go to another 
country, the sacred symbols of the country ([8u]. 
nir mati, cf. Virolleaud ACh I8tar XX: 82s) will 
be thrown down (HUL = Sulputu), as to its king: 
his (own) gods will turn him over (d-sah-ha- 
-ru(/)-sé) to his enemy!”; partly according to 
Fossey’s interpretation. 

687: 14-15 “I have not observed anything (la 
is-qu-ma(/) = “no-thing ”).” 

688: 5-6 (8) “with regard to [the omen] of the 
series Summa tz-[bu]” (ina muhht [simi] sa 
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Summa tz-[bu], for simu “omen” cf. e, g, 
ABL 335:7, for Summa izbu ABL 223: 7). 

688: 15-17 “when the scribe who reads (i-sa- 
-a[s-si]) (this letter) to the king, my lord, does 
not understand (it) ...” 

698:15-17 “may the king send (him) away 
(lu(!)-riq from raéqu cf. Landsberger in AfO X 
p- 142 note 20) and put [him on his way] (har- 
ranall a-na [sépé"-su] lis-ku-nu) before the cold 
(season) comes! ” 

701: rev 1 °™kal(/)-la-pi °”@'ma-la-ha-a “ pio- 
neers and sailors.” 3 

716: rev 25-26 “you (the king) are a merciful 
father (abu rim-nu-t at-ta) (but) he (i.e. Mar- 
duk) is the lord of (all) kings! ” 

736:14 [ultu bit ki]li ul-te-si-Sd-nu-tu. 

753:rev 5 “the king, my lord, should not shed 
the blood of his servants.” 

754:13 “the other inhabitants of Uruk (sit-ti 
Uruk[*-a-a]).” 

765: rev6 [a-na lib]-bi-su lis-du-ud; for the 
idiom ana libbt Sadddu “to take to heart” cf. also 
v. Soden ZA 43, p. 19: 74. 

769:6 [ki-t an]-ni-e. 

771:11-12 ar[dani™] 34 Sarri at-tu-nu. 

784: 8-9 “the king, my lord, was very angry 
([1m-t]a(/)-ra-as a-dan-nis) with his servants.” 

793: rev 14 istit*/) i-da-ti, for the term idatu 
ef. MC index s. v. 

802: 8 *ki-su-tu(/) according to line 5. 

812: rev 9-22 “8, the goldsmith is a slave of the 
king in charge (lit.: placed over) of the (treasure)- 
chests of the god Assur-Sarru (cancel Sa in line 12 
on account of line 14, for the divine name cf. 
¢Fa-sarru), now B. took (him) away from the 
jurisdiction of Assur-Sarru (lit.: made him come 
out from under A.) (claiming): “heis my slave!” 
The arbitrators(?) (uncertain: °pa-ri-su(/ ?) 
instead of pa-ri-TU) who formerly granted legal 
proceedings (! read di-nu i-di-i-nu instead of 1-dt- 
-i-.’I) to B. have changed ( ? is-si-ku-t% is an ob- 
scure verb) the(ir) decision (read purussé i.e. e8. 
bar(!)) ... (4 signs) and adjudged him (now) 
to AsSur (Sa Assur 1b-ta-ui(?)-ru-ni-s% i.e. de- 
clared that he belongs to the god A.) ; uncertain. 

813:4,6,rev9 Read tak(/)-kas-su “cuts (of 
wood ).” 

813: rev 3 Read ‘an-tah(/)-Se. 

815:rev21 mimma ma-la si(!)-ba-ta “ what- 
ever you wish.” 


839: 8-9 “as I have heard the king of Elam has 
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suffered an apoplexy (mi-si-id, cf. Babylonian 
Chronicle B IIT: 20s).” 

843: rev10 Read Sa @!) Fkallite™®. 

848:9 “they utter lies (pir(/)-sa-a-ti 1-dib- 
-bu-bu)”; cf. e. g. ABL 965: 10-11, CT XXII 211: 
6, etc. 

849: rev 3 bél [Sulmi] Sii-nu. 

862: 2-4 “ K. arrived and departed (bu-ut-tuqz) 
from the town Kasappi,” for this meaning of 
bataqu cf. e.g. my article AfO XII p. 349s. 

862: rev 9 ah-/har/-ra-sa-am-ma. 

865: rev 2 sil-la-a-tu ni-qab-bu. 

865: rev 6 la ta-pal-lah(!). 

867: 8 a(/)-a-a sibé™S “which men,” cf. e. g. 
a-a-v, béltabti in ABL 358 : 26-27. 

885: rev 3 Oath: mar sarri be-li lu-u da-ra. 

888: 5 “winter and summer (ku-si har-y).” 

895:4 uru.bal with the gloss “the town in 
which the king lives.” 

895: rev 11 eburu(/) la issahir** “the harvest 
will not be reduced.” 

896: 4-5 kar-si-ta .. . ina(/)-ak-lu. 

896: 10-11 hur-sa-an lal(!)-lik. 

906: rev 10-11 “Come (gul-da-nu), come quick- 
ly ! 9 

912:14-rev3 “my lord knows that I cannot 

. and have no help!” 

926:15 sim-tu ta-ab-tu. 

926:17 ki-ma u-lu Sam-mi according to ABL 
1285: 9(!). 

928:12 “a cunning trick was [perf]ormed (ni- 
-tk-lu [innakt]-tl).” 

942: rev 7 “ he took away the dates and is starv- 
ing us (u-sa-am-mu-na-sa) .” 

945: rev 4 “make sacrifices before the gods (ina 
pan iléni™S™ gar-ri-ba) !” 

951: rev10,11,13 udu-da-ri-ui, cf. ABL 43: 5. 

951: rev 12 “one month or two (sém-ma 1(!/) 
arhu sém-ma 2 arhanim™s ™) ” 

954: rev 1-2 en-na Sarru rés(/) (text: LU)... 
ki-t 18-Su-t. 

954: rev 4 ul tt-ti ar[dén]™&. 

956: 8 [u]du-da-ri-e, cf. no. ABL 43: 5. 

958: 4 a-na ha-pi-[e mati or ditt]. 

960:rev3 “Déir-Sarru(!)-uk-ki according to 
ABL 1024: rev 10, ete for Dir-Sarru-kén. 

966: 11 Read perhaps ziz.a, for ziz.a.a. 

975: 7 udu(!)-da-ri-i sa tim XTIT™, 

984:3 ¢lamassé™® ga 10-a-a ina(!) ammati. 

992: rev 5-6 “I will not seize her without (the 
permission of) the king, my lord (sa la(/) Sarri).” 
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1006: rev4 ku(/)-mi-su kab-tu e-du-i imat 
“in his place an important man will die.” 

1006: rev 14-15 “ twice or three times the scholar 
(um-ma-[nu]) should read (this letter) to the 
king,” after Fossey. 

1017: 2 [Sa-na]-a-te Sa tu-ub lib-bi according to 
1023: 4 Sandte™ d[ug](!).g[a] séri. 

1030:10 “he goes and re[turns] (1-ni-th-hi- 
-[ts]).” 

1033: rev 4 ida™%-3u [SépG™%-Su] si-par-ri par- 
2illi. 

1042: 5-6 “place it like a seal around your neck 
(ina li-ba-ni-ka from labiénu “ neck ”).” 

1047: rev 3 li-% git-ma-li “ perfect bull” could 
be the title of a hymn. 

1052: rev 5 Read ana sa-la-mu. 

1062:9 “they informed him ([uzné]™%-3% ip- 
te-t[u]).” 

1067:8 niséme id-duk wu [matu] th-te-pi. 

1087: 3 immeré™® da-ri-[u-ti]. 

1090:14 “as you said (ki-a at(!/)-ta tag- 
-bu-ti).” 

1090: rev 3-6 “but you have plundered our 
cities only to ruin yourselves.” 

1094:10 pet ky-ut-ti, cf. my MC index s. v. 

1095: rev 6 mim-ma ka-la-ma. 

1097: rev 1 pa-sd-h[u(!)]. 

1102:7 “this is a [bad [affair] ([a-mat bi]- 
~i’-is-ti Si-i-ti) |” 

1105: 25-26 [Sum] béli-t-ni nu-ban-nu-u accord- 
ing to ABL 290: rev 20, 540: 11, 716: 7, etc. 

1105: 32-33 [ultw imi] an-ni-t according to 
line 17. 

1106: 20-21 “and myself, the Babylonians (who 
were formerly like) maternal uncles to me, they 
have beaten me up ( [td] (/)-dir-u-in-nt) ,” for the 
verb dart cf. my MC index s. v. 

1114: 7 ina [kutalli] [1-na-ah]-hi-is-ma or [ul- 
-ta-ah |-hi-is-ma (as in ABL 1120: 2), for paral- 
lels cf. my article JAOS 61, p. 260 note 47. 

1124: 9-10 “ [I was like] dead but [the king, 
my lord], has brought me back to life (m-t-tu 
[anadku sarru béli-t]a ub-tal-lit-an-ni) |” 

1126: 2-3 mdarmdaré™®-[su ina burké-su] li-in- 
-tu-hu according to ABL 178: rev 4-6, 406: rev 
13-15. This letter is probably written by ¢Nabi- 
-ahhé-riba. 

24 Mg kin™  ni-sd. 

1128:13 'a.kin(!).na as e. gz. ABL 129: 

1131: rev11 “I will not tarry nor pass the 
night in a house (la a-ka-si la a-ba(/)-ti) (dur- 
ing the journey).” 
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1133:10 [i-d]u(/)-uk-ka, omitted by v. Soden 
in ZA 44 p. 181. 

1139: rev 4 “from where the sun rises and sets 
(istu bid 48amas i-nap-pa-ha(!) i-rab-bu-u-nt) ,” 
ef. ABL 992: 10-11. 

1142: 2-3 [bir]-ti éna(/)™*-si-nu [um]-ta-ad- 
-di-du, cf. for this idiom L. Hartman in “ Orien- 
talia” NS VII p. 371. 

1143: 8 [2] Isinki ms, 

1165:5 Read: nit-te-ba-a. 

1169: rev 11 kis-sat Samé? u irsitim*™. 

1201:5 Read: té-e-mu lu(/)-te-ri (against 
Waterman RCAE IV p. 203). 

1214: rev 2 Read mu-sa-r[u(/)-t%] according to 
line 16. 

1216:9 Restore [la tassi] “why did you not 
summon ...?” 

1216: 20 Read: 1-bé-lu. 

1216: rev 9-10 “they should know that, although 
many (bad) omina occurred against your royal 
father (it-tu ma-la... tal-[li-ku] restored accord- 
ing to line rev 6), was not your royal father in 
good health and ruling as a king?” 

1216: rev 12 Read bab(/)-ba-ni-tu. 

1221: 7 Read: Ser-(/)-ha-a-ni. 

1239: rev 15 Restore [t-mal-li-ka]-ni according 
to line 18. 

1246:rev6 Read: °rab ka-ad-[da-ni-e], cf. 
amél-g-q-du in ABL 1395: rev 5. 

1240:18 “Does the king, my lord, not know 
that lapis lazuli is (now) high (in price) ?” 

1243: 6-8 “the narrow(?) entrance to the court 
of the temple of Adad which they have demolished 
(cf. JAOS 61, p. 253 note 13 for this meaning of 
putturu) ...” 

1250: rev6 Read: pa(/)-m... 
to JAOS 61, p. 258. 

1277: 12 a-di(!) e8-rat Sanate™®, 

1285: 12-14 “ May the king, my lord, pay at- 
tention to the case of his servant, may the king 
consider the complete state of affairs: formerly, 
at the time of the father of the king, I was a 
pauper, the son of a pauper, a dead dog, [stu]pid 
([sak]-lu) and foolish, but he has taken me away 
(in( / )-ta-at-ha-an-ni, perhaps even /Sarru/ in(/)- 
-ta-at-ha-an-nt) from a ruined country ...” 

1317: 2 Read: [parz]lillu. 

1317: 8-9 [la t]-man-gu-ru [lai-...  ]. 

1317: rev 4-5 Connect a-na Su-pa-lu it-ta-su- 


i-da-gal. Add 
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-[bu] with regard to ABL 363: 13-15 martu a-na 
Sap-lig it-tu-sib (medical term. techn.) ? 

1339: 6-7 “my soldiers who had resolved to- 
gether as follows: ‘Nobody shall kill anybody 
and nobody shall steal even one shekel(’s worth) 
(1 sigqlu(!) man-ma la i-di-tk-ku) 1? .. .” 

1340: 9-10 “the bread is fine and the drink 
[sw]eet ([ta]-a-bi) and the door of the shrine 
(*dalat 43d-me-1-ti, cf. my MC index s. Samii) is 
put in (zaq(/)-pa(/)-at).” 

1344: rev 1 Read: [Sa p|i-1-su lis-me. 

1357: rev 3-4 *li-[--& or Wani] up-ta-si-s[u], 

1366: 14 [pa-ni]-sd-nu 1b-ta-nu-u. 

1369: rev6 “I (the priest) will give you (the 
king) the royal scepter of (eternal) life!” 

1370: rev 2 °"las[kappi] according to Fossey. 

1371:rev4 Restore: sulmu™ Sa Sarri la is- 
-a[l]. 

1380: 10-11 “they have broken the oath (sworn 
to) you (a(/)-na(!) a-di-ka-ma th-tu-%) and have 
sided with your enemies! ” 

1381: rev 2 Read: wu /a/-na ba-di... 

1383: rev 7-10 “The planet Mercury is ([8u]-i) 
the crown-prince, it has [been seen] in the con- 
stellation “Hired Man” (ina libbi ™[hun].ga 
in-[na-mar]).” 

1387: rev 12-13 “ I have gathered 9 soldiers and 
have equipped (them) ([rt]k-su as-ta-kas = arta- 
kas).” 

1392: rev 3 in-na-ma-ri = in(a) namari “ in the 
morning.” 

1400: 15-16 “ May the [king], my lord, li[ve] 
(lu-i da-[ru-ui]) as long as heaven and earth 
exists ! ” 

1402: 12 Read: [be]-ru gaq-qgar. 

1405:rev8 Read: ina bit pdr-si a-sar sépa! 
par-sa-at. 

1409:6 Cancel “uw” with regard to Thompson 
Rp 156: 3, ete. 

1431:8 “I have been imprisoned for 2 (or: 3) 
years (ul-tu Satti 2(/) or 3(/)-ta sab-ta-ku).” 

1437: 3-4 Read: [massartu] i-nam-sa-ru w sit- 
tt ina [ 

1444:3 Fossey reads ina %b(!) Siméni(!). 

1447: 2 Read: 1-bé-[el]. 

1447: 3 igq-tur-ma im-[qut] after Fossey. 

1453:rev9 “heavy rain [has fallen] (zi-nu 
ma-’-d[a iznun or imgut]).” 

1455: rev? Read: sakanakki. 








THE GENESIS OF THE FAULTY PERSIAN CHRONOLOGY 


HiILpEecarD LEwy 


Cincinnati, OHIO 


IN CONNECTION with his plans for religious and 
national regeneration, the founder of the Sasanian 
dynasty gave orders to collect and record the data 
and traditions relating to his country’s past. The 
execution of this task was entrusted to a council 
of learned men headed, in all likelihood, by one of 
ArdaSir’s main advisers, the mébad Tansar. As a 
framework around which these men grouped the 
mass of Persian history and legend, a chronological 
system was created which ever since has perplexed 
historians to such an extent that al-Mas‘idi called 
it ‘a religious and political secret’ of the Persians.” 
This chronology, which we discussed in greater 
detail in a recent paper on the Persian calendar,® 
is based upon the following four items: (1) 9096 
years for the space of time between the primeval 
creation and ‘the appearance of Zoroaster’; (2) 258 
years separating this latter event from Alexander 
the Great; (3) 14 years for Alexander’s reign; 
(4) 266 years for the Arsacids until the first 
Sasanian’s accession as ‘king of kings’ of Iran. 
The first of these four numbers was traced, in our 
afore-quoted study, to the millennia doctrine of 
Mazdayasnian cosmology,* whereas the third was 
credited to Greek sources.® In regard to the second 
item, we limited ourselves to the remark that it 
might possibly go back to a genuine historic tra- 
dition ;* it is the purpose of the following pages 
to prove the correctness of this statement and, by 
determining the historic events on which Ardasir’s 
savants based their chronology, to contribute to 
the final unveiling of that centuries old ‘ Persian 
secret,’ 


*See the relevant statement in the fourth book of the 
Dénkart, The Sacred Books of the East, vol. XXXVII, 
Pahlavi Texts, translated by E. W. West, part IV, p. 
414, §25 (Oxford, 1892); cf. J. Darmesteter, Le Zend 
Avesta, III, Annales du Musée Guimet, vol. XXIV, pp. 
xxvf. (Paris, 1893). 

*See Kitab al-tanbih wal-israéf, ed. de Goeje, Biblio- 
theca geographorum arabicorum 8.97 (Leiden, 1894). 

*See Le calendrier perse, Orientalia, Nova Series X. 
1 ff. (1941) ; hereafter referred to as Le calendrier perse. 

*See loc. cit. 57 ff. 

* As will be shown below, p. 214, this latter assump- 
tion was erroneous. 

° Loe. cit. 60. 
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I. Tort ASHKANIAN CHRONICLE. 


It will be noted that in the chronological scheme 
just outlined the space of time separating the 
‘appearance of Zoroaster’ from the accession of 
ArdaSir amounts to 538 years (i.e. 258+ 14 
+ 266). On the other hand, it is a well-known 
historical fact that ArdaSir became ‘ king of kings’ 
of Iran in the year 538 of the Seleucid Era.’ This 
striking correspondence implies that the event 
designated in the Sasanian sources as ‘the appear- 
ance of Zoroaster’ or ‘the coming of religion’ is 
nothing but the epoch of the Seleucid Era. Hence 
the usual Persian dating of Zoroaster explains 
itself as follows: knowing that throughout the 
Near East an era was being used according to 
which Ardasir’s accession to the throne fell into 
the year 538, the Sasanian savants working on 
Ardagir’s orders made this era a part of their 
chronology and, at the same time, justified its use 
by linking it to the activity of the great prophet 
of their religion, Zoroaster. Thus it becomes clear 
that the ‘ Zoroastrian Era’ is, in actual fact, noth- 
ing but the Seleucid Era,* renamed and adapted 
to the requirements of the Sasanian calendar.® 


7 For the references and details see Le calendrier perse 
46 f. and 50. 

8 This evidence does, of course, not preclude the exist- 
ence of a genuine Zoroastrian Era in the centuries prior 
to Alexander. Therefore the conclusions reached in a 
footnote of our afore-quoted study (p. 60, note 2), in 
which we disproved H. S. Nyberg’s argument against the 
historicity of the number 258, are not affected by the 
results of the present investigation. 

® An adaptation to the Sasan’an calendar was neces- 
sary because the Seleucid Era as used by ArdaSir’s pre- 
decessors was based upon a vague year of 365 days (see 
below, note 27), the New Year’s Day of which fell, 
during the first quarter of the third century after Christ, 
into the early days of October and the later part of 
September (see Le calendrier perse 42). On the other 
hand, the two Sasanian calendars, supposedly introduced 
by Zoroaster (see ibidem 59), began the year in spring 
(ibidem 22 ff.), whence it was necessary to shift the 
epoch of the Seleucid, or Zoroastrian, Era close to the 
vernal equinox. From the fact that the Sasanians 
counted the year 538 of Zoroaster, to which they dated 
ArdaSir’s accession to the throne (ibidem 46f.), from 
spring A. D. 226 to spring A. D. 227, we may conclude that 
the epoch of the Zoroastrian Era preceded by half a year 
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Once this fact is recognized, the question arises 
as to why those early Sasanian scholars subdivided 
the space of time between the epoch of the Seleucid 
Era (312 8. c.) and the accession of ArdaSir (a. D. 
226) into 258 + 14-++ 266 years. In order to solve 
this problem, we have to determine the events 
which, falling into the years 258 and 272 of the 
Seleucid Era, were considered sufficiently impor- 
tant by the Persian chronologists of the early third 
century after Christ as to be used as milestones in 
their country’s history. To this effect we must first 
try to reconstruct the historical background against 
which ArdaSir’s savants compiled their chronology. 
As is known from the fourth book of the Dénkart,?® 
a number of foreign scientific works, especially 
Greek and Indian, were, on orders of Ardasir’s 
successor, Sapir I, translated into Persian and 
incorporated into the Avesta. In view of this 
information we may safely assume that, in the 
decades prior to Sapfir, the Persian historians de- 
pended chiefly upon their country’s own national 
tradition, an assumption which agrees well with 
the religious and national fervor characteristic of 
Ardasir and his collaborators. Accordingly, while 
letting aside the information furnished in regard 
to the period in question by the Greek and Roman 
historians, our investigation has to rely on the 
early Islamic writers; for these authors drew their 
material chiefly from Oriental sources, not merely 
because only a few works of ‘Western writers’ 
were available in Arabic translation, but also be- 
cause they did not fully trust the foreigners in so 
far as Persian history was concerned.” 

Among the works discussing the period of the 
so-called mulik al-tawa@if, we select al-Ta‘Aalibi’s 
History of the Persian Kings** and Hamza’s 
Annals ** because both writers have the obvious 
advantage of merely reproducing what they found 


that of the Seleucid Era, which means, in terms of the 
Christian Era, that it fell into the spring of the year 
312 B.C. 

10 See p. 414, § 26, of the translation by West quoted 
above, note 1. 

41For further information to the same effect see 
Taqizadeh, BSOS 9. 134 (1937). 

2 See, e. g. al-Birfaini’s sceptic remarks concerning the 
list of Babylonian and Persian kings which he copied 
from the books of ‘ Western authors’ in his Kitéb al- 
atar al-baqiya, ed. Sachau 110 (Leipzig, 1878). 

18 Histoire des rois des Perses, texte arabe publié et 
traduit par H. Zotenberg (Paris, 1890). 

14 Kitab ta’rib sini mulik al-ard wal-anbiyd, ed. Gott- 
waldt (Petropoli, 1844). 
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in their respective sources ** without adding much 
comment or interpretation of their own. Moreover, 
in both books it is easy to separate, in so far as 
the Ashkanian kings are concerned, the strictly 
historic data, which, recurring in a more or less 
distorted form in all the relevant works, are likely 
to have their origin in the standard history created 
by Ardagir’s savants, from details which can be 
identified with certainty as subsequent additions 
to the original factual report. To these latter 
features belong in the first place the synchronisms 
which both writers try to establish between the 
reigns of certain Persian kings and the lives of 
Jesus and St. John the Baptist.*® For even though 
at least one of these references can be traced to a 
Jewish source of the first century after Christ,’ 
they are not likely to have figured in the official 
version of Persian history drawn up by a group of 
men as religiously intolerant as ArdaSir’s collabo- 
rators. In so far as al-Ta‘alibi’s report is con- 
cerned, the same is true of the numerous rather 
impersonal anecdotes which could have been told 
not only about the Ashkanian kings but about 
almost every king or high personage in an Oriental 
country.*® If both these features are deducted from 
al-Ta‘alibi’s account, there remain, all in all, three 
outstanding historic data, viz. (1) the conquest by 
the Ashkanian kings of Mésul and al-Sawad (i.e. 
Assyria and the Babylonian lowlands) from ‘the 
Rimi (prince) who had been enthroned by Alex- 
ander’ (i.e. from a Seleucid) ;?® (2) a victorious 
campaign against the Romans and a subsequent 
invasion of Roman territory ;*° (3) an expedition 
against the Jews culminating in the capture of 
Jerusalem.” Hamza, even though recounting the 
same three events, is less precise than al-Ta‘Alibi 


in so far as he merges the operations enumerated 


28 Even though al-Ta‘alibi used Hamza’s Annals in 
several places of his History, he did not do so in the 
report on the Ashkanian kings which, according to his 
own statement (op. cit. 458), is taken from the historical 
work of Ibn Horradédbeh. 

*° See al-Ta‘alibi, op. cit. 459f. and 463; Hamza, op. 
cit, 42. 

17 See below, note 145 in fine. 

18 Al-Ta‘alibt seems to have been well aware of the im- 
personal character of these anecdotes; for when reporting 
the hunting accident which supposedly caused the death of 
Gudarz ben Sapir, he pointedly remarks that exactly the 
same story is told in reference to still another personage 
(see op. cit. 463). 

19 Op. cit. 458 f. 

20 Op. cit. 459. 

71 Op. cit. 462 f. 
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under (1) and (2) so as to make one single expe- 
dition.2? However, by this very mistake Hamza 
indirectly helps us to identify those three historic 
data with events known to us from Greek and 
Roman sources; for if we realize that some of the 
early Islamic authors merged events (1) and (2) 
into one and the same campaign, we are able to 
understand and interpret a significant statement 
contained in the chronicle of *Abi’l-Farag al- 
Zangani which al-Biriini quotes in his Chronology.” 
That mathematician who, to judge from a remark 
of al-Birfini,** obtained at least some of his infor- 
mation about Persian affairs from the mdbad of 
the city of Shiraz, implies that the Persians counted 
the rule of the Ashkanians from the time when the 
latter brought al-Iriq and al-Gibal (i.e. Baby- 
lonia and Media) under their domination,” an 
event which he dated to the year 246 of what he 
believed to be the Era of Alexander’s Death, i.e., 
in our reckoning, the year 258 of the Seleucid 
Era.”° If this statement were taken to refer to one 


2? Hamza’s reference (op. cit. 42) to the ‘ expedition 
against Rim when it was ruled by Antiochus’ obviously 
corresponds to al-Ta‘alibi’s description of the ‘ victory 
over the Rimi (prince) enthroned by Alexander’; on 
the other hand, the details which he tells about this war 
are almost literally identical with the particulars given 
by al-Ta‘alibi with respect to the victory over the 
Romans. 

28 Op. cit. 116. 

** Op. cit. 44. 

*° Since the rendering of this passage as given by 
Sachau (The Chronology of Ancient Nations 118 [Lon- 
don, 1879]) is misleading and partly imcorrect, we add 
here a literal translation: ‘ And he [i. e. al-Zanganf] held 
that the Persians recorded, from among the mulik al- 
taw@’if, only the reports on events concerning the Ash- 
kanian kings; and the Ashkanian kings became kings of 
al-‘Iraq and al-Gibal only in the year 246 of the death of 
Alexander.’ That the Persians—and subsequently also the 
Islamic writers who were well informed about Persian 
traditions — actually counted as rulers of the Persian 
Empire only those kings who dominated al-‘Iriq and 
al-Gibal will be pointed out below, pp. 201 ff. 

*° The Era of Alexander’s Death, or Aera Philippi, as 
used by some of the Arabic writers, is not identical with 
the homonymous era known from Ptolemy’s Almagest 
(on this era see Ginzel, Handbuch der mathematischen 
und technischen Chronologie 1.147 [Leipzig, 1906]), the 
difference being due to the misconception which, as is 
well known, was prevalent during the early Islamic 
period in regard to what we are accustomed to call the 
Seleucid Era (cf, the remarks of Taqizadeh, BSOS 10. 
129 f. [1940-42]): being misled by the designation ta’rib 
al-Iskender, the writers of that time believed the epoch 
of the Seleucid Era to coincide either with Alexander’s 
accession to the throne (so, e.g. al-Birfini, op. cit. 17; 
18) or with his victory over Dar& ben Dara (so, e. g. 
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single event, it would be incorrect, for in 258 s. E. 
(i.e. 54 B. c.?7) al-Irfq and al-Gibal had been for 


al-Mas‘fidi, op. cit. 129f. and 212; for a discussion of 
the whole question as to the beginning of the ta’rib al- 
Iskender see ibidem 197). Since, on the other hand, they 
knew from the Almagest and from Theon Alexandrinus 
tk .t the Aera Philippi began with Alexander’s death or, 
which means the same, with the accession of his suc- 
cessor, Philip Arrhidaeus (see, e.g. al-Birfini’s discus- 
sion of the Aera Philippi, op. cit. 28; cf. his remarks at 
the end of the list of the Chaldean kings, op. cit. 88-89), 
whom, incidentally, they mistook for Alexander’s father, 
they logically placed the epoch of the Aera Philippi 12 
years after that of the ta‘rib al-Iskender and not, as 
does Ptolemy in the Almagest, 12 years before it. 
Expressed in terms of the Christian Era, this means 
that those early Moslem historians dated Alexander’s 
accession (or his victory over the last Achaemenian, 
which ever date they chose as the point of departure of 
the ta’rib al-Iskender) to the year 312 B.c., and his 
death, or Philip Arrhidaeus’ accession, to the year 300 
B.C., whereas, according to the Almagest, the Aera 
Philippi began in 324 B.c. Accordingly, all the year 
dates of this Arabian Aera Philippi are twelve years 
smaller than those of the Seleucid Era and twenty-four 
years smaller than those of Ptolemy’s Philippian Era. 
Confirmation of the use of this pseudo-era by al-Zangani 
comes from his determination of the end of the Ash- 
kanian dynasty, i.e. of the accession of ArdaSir: this 
event which, as we have seen, took place anno 538 8.E., 
is, as may be expected, dated by him to the year 526 
(see at the end of his Ashkanian king list, al-Birdini, 
op. cit, 116). 

It might be well to add that no such misunderstanding 
in regard to either the Seleucid or the Philippian Era 
can have occurred at the time when ArdaSir’s religious 
council went to work; for as was pointed out by Taqi- 
zadeh in his afore-quoted study (see particularly p. 127), 
the designation ta’rib al-Iskender is of late origin, espe- 
cially in the Persian Empire, where in the third century 
after Christ the correct designations ‘ Era of the Baby- 
lonian Astronomers’ and ‘Era of the Greeks’ are 
attested. 

27 When transforming dates of the Seleucid Era from 
the Parthian period into years of the Christian Era, 
it has to be taken into consideration that, from the time 
of Mithradates II downwards, the official Persian calen- 
dar was based upon a vague year of 365 days; the New 
Year’s Day, or Nauréz, of this calendar was fixed by 
Mithradates, in the early years of his rule, on the winter 
solstice, from which solar phase it moved slowly back- 
wards in comparison with the natural seasons (for full 
details on the calendar introduced by Mithradates IT see 
Le calendrier perse 51 ff.). Receding 30 days in 120 years, 
Nauréz had therefore moved into the later part of 
November at the beginning of the Christian Era. Since 
the events to be discussed in the present paper fall into 
the first pre-Christian century and in the early part of 
the first century after Christ, we thus commit an error 
of only slightly more than one month if, for the sake of 
convenience, we identify Persian years with Julian years, 
taking as the point of departure of this simplified reckon- 
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several decades under Parthian domination. How- 
ever, if we admit that al-Zangani, or his source, 
committed the same error as Hamza did by amalga- 
mating two separate expeditions, we are free to 
apply the first part of his statement (i.e. the 
reference to the conquest of al-‘Iriq and al-Gibal) 
to the war against ‘the Rimi (prince) enthroned 
by Alexander’ and the second (i.e. the date) to 
the victorious campaign against the Romans and 
the ensuing invasion of Roman territory. In other 
words, this interpretation of al-Zangani’s remark 
provides us with an exact date of the successful 
Parthian campaign against the Romans recorded 
by al-Ta‘alibi in his chronicle. Now that victorious 
expedition against the Roman legions in 258 s. E. 
is well known to us from classic sources: it was in 
258 s. E. (or 54 8. c.) that the Persian commander 
Sfirén, on orders of Orodes II, set out with his 
army to free Mesopotamia from the invading forces 
of Marcus Licinius Crassus,”* a task which he 
brilliantly accomplished in the following year when 
he defeated and killed the Roman commander in 
the battle of Carrhae.*® Since, as a consequence of 
this great Parthian victory, the Romans were 
chased for at least a century from the eastern 
banks of the Euphrates, whereas the Parthian 
Empire was established ‘as the major power of the 
Near East, it is quite natural that the year 258 
8. E. played an outstanding réle in the history of 
the Ashkanian dynasty and was considered by all 
future Persian historians a milestone in their 
country’s history. 

If we now turn to the third of the three military 
events mentioned by al-Ta‘alibi in his report on 
the Ashkanian kings, we find no difficulty in de- 
termining its exact date; for in the period in 
question there was only one successful Parthian 
campaign against Palestine, namely that com- 
manded by Orodes’ II youthful son Pacorus which 
culminated in the capture of Jerusalem and the 
enthronement of Antigonus I as king of Judea. 
From Flavius Josephus’ detailed account of the 
events connected with this phase of the drawn-out 


ing the date of Mithradates’ reform of the Persian 
calendar, i.e. the year 121 B.c. = 191 s.E. Such a sim- 
plification is, of course, inadmissible if we have to deal 
with years of the Babylonian Seleucid Era (see below, 
pp. 201 ff.) which, as is well known, begins the year 
with nisdnu 1, i.e. around the vernal equinox. 

28 See Dio Cassius XL, 16, 1-2. 

2° See Dio Cassius XL, 17 ff.; cf. the discussion of the 
whole campaign by Mommsen, Rémische Geschichte III”. 
341-351 (Berlin, 1909). 
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struggle between Parthia and Rome we gather that 
Pacorus’ entry into Jerusalem took place some 
time after the feast of Pentecost *° but before mid- 
winter ** of the year 272 s.E., or 40 B.C., i.e. 14 
years after the beginning of Sfrén’s victorious 
campaign against Crassus and 266 years before 
Arda&ir’s accession to the throne. 

The manner in which al-Ta‘alibi, and more par- 
ticularly Hamza, recount the historic events which 
we identified with the two great military successes 
of the rule of Orodes II suggests that, in the last 
analysis, the reports of these authors are based on 
a chronicle listing the most important military 
campaigns of the Parthian period. This may also 
be deduced from Hamza’s introductory remark, 
op. cit., p. 42, that he is here beginning an enumera- 
tion of those Ashkanian rulers who undertook 
military expeditions against foreign countries. 
Since, furthermore, the years 258 and 272 of the 
Seleucid (or, to use the Sasanian terminology, 
Zoroastrian) Era to which we were able to date 
those two military victories correspond exactly to 
the numbers occurring in the equation 258 + 14 
-++ 266 = 538 which, as was pointed out before,** 
forms the basis of the Sasanian chronology, it be- 
comes clear that, when subdividing the space of 
time between the epoch of the Seleucid Era (or 
‘the appearance of Zoroaster’) and the first Sasa- 
nian’s accession to the throne, Ardasir’s savants 
founded their scheme on the same chronicle ele- 
ments of which are contained in Hamza’s and al- 
Ta‘alibi’s accounts on the Ashkanian kings. There- 
fore an analysis of the remaining datum contained 
in al-Ta‘alibi’s chapter on the Parthian kings 
promises to furnish some further details in regard 
to the source perused by the Sasanian chronologisis. 

As was mentioned before, our author records, 
besides the two events already identified, a previous 
Parthian victory in which a Seleucid prince — 
whom Hamza ** names Antiochus—was decisively 


defeated, and as a consequence of which the coun- 


8° See De Bello Jud., I, 13, 3; Ant., XIV, 13, 4. 

*1 Pacorus and his troops entered the Holy City soon 
after Herod, the pro-Roman tetrarch of Jerusalem, had 
decided to flee; since Herod is said by Josephus (De 
Bello Jud., I, 14, 2; Ant., XIV, 14, 2) to have arrived 
in mid-winter in Alexandria, the capture of the Jewish 
capital by the Parthians must have taken place in the 
summer or early fall of the year 272 8.5. 

82 See above, p. 197. 

*° See op. cit. 42; see further Chronique de Tabari, 
traduite sur la version persane par Hermann Zotenberg, 
vol. I, 525-6 (Paris 1867). 
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tries of al-Sawid and Mdsul,** or, according to 
al-Zangani, al-‘Iraq and al-Gibal,*> were definitely 
brought under Ashkanian domination. This latter 
statement deserves attention since it recalls a pas- 
sage in Hamza’s Annals*®* to the effect that the 
mulik al-tawa@if recognized as their chief the king 
who ruled over al-‘Iraq and resided at Ctesiphon. 
As the ruler whom the provincial kings recognized 
as their chief was designated, from the time of 
Darius I down to the last Sasanian, as ‘king of 
kings,’ Hamza’s remark leads to the conclusion 
that the possession of al-‘Iraq with its capital city, 
Ctesiphon, was the prerequisite of the assumption 
of the title ‘king of kings’ by a Persian king. 
In other words, it seems that no ruler was entitled 
to designate himself as ‘king of kings’ unless he 
dominated al-‘Iraq and resided at Ctesiphon, an 
inference which is well in line with the data 
pointed out by the present writer in regard to the 
coming into power of Ardasir ben Pipak who 
dated his reign as ‘king of kings’ of Iran not 
from his decisive victory at Hormuzdagain in a. D. 
225, but from the capture of Ctesiphon which took 
place one year later.** Thus it becomes clear that 
the stress which our early Islamic historians laid 
upon the incorporation of al-‘Iriéq into the Ash- 
kanian Empire is due to the fact that with this 
conquest the Parthians acquired the title ‘king of 
kings’ and with it the leadership of all the mulik 
al-tawaif. Accordingly, the first of al-Ta‘Alibi’s 
three historic data marks the occasion when for 
the first time a Parthian prince could style himself 
‘king of kings.’ 

The approximate date of this event can be de- 
termined by means of the cuneiform sources and 
the numismatic evidence from the Parthian period. 
In the astronomical, juridical, and literary texts 
from the Late Babylonian epoch, the title sar 
sarréni, i.e. the Akkadian equivalent of the Persian 
sahdn séh, occurs for the first time in the dating 
formula of the clay-tablet SH 426 (81-7-6)** which 
was written in the year 204 s.z.°° (i.e. spring *° 


** See above, p. 198. 

*° See above, p. 199. 

*° See op. cit. 42. 

*? See Le calendrier perse 46 ff. and 50. 

** See Kugler, Sternkunde und Sterndienst in Babel 2. 
447, sub 19 (Miinster, 1909/10) ; cf. Strassmaier, ZA 8. 
111 (1893). 

* From Strassmaier’s publication of the text Rm. IV 
106 (ZA 3.143 and 130 [1888], on which publication 
Kohler and Ungnad, Hundert ausgewdahlte Rechtsur- 
kunden aus der Spatzeit des Babylonischen Schrifttums, 
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108-spring 107 B.c.); on the other hand, texts 
dated in the years 199 s.£.** (i.e. spring 113- 
spring 112 B.c.) and 202 s.z.*? (spring 110-spring 
109 B.c.) refer to the king with the simple title 
‘king’ (Sarru). Hence it follows that the title 
‘king of kings’ was first assumed around 204 s. £. 
which is the 16th year of the rule of Mithradates 
II, the Great.** This prince continued to use the 
title Sar Sarrami throughout the remaining years 
of his rule over Babylonia, as is shown by its oc- 
currence in the dating formulae of tablets from 
the years 208 s. £.** (spring 104-spring 103 B. ©.) ; 
209 s.z.*° (spring 103-spring 102 B.c.) ; 217 s. £.*° 


no. 94 [Leipzig, 1911] based their translation) it might 
seem that as early as the year 172 8.E., an Arsacid ruler 
had assumed the title gar Sarrdéni (cf. also Schrader, 
Sitzungsberichte der K. preussischen Akademie der Wiss. 
zu Berlin 1890. 1331). However, in the passage which 
we quoted in the preceding footnote from his article 
Zur Chronologie der Seleuciden, Strassmaier implicitly 
repudiated his previous publication when he stated: 
‘Der Titel: Kénig der Kénige erscheint zuerst im Datum 
204 SA.’ Moreover, the text Sp. I 173 + 221 (published 
by Schaumberger, Sternkunde und Sterndienst in Babel, 3, 
Erginzungsheft, plates XIII f. [Miinster, 1935]; trans- 
literated and translated by Kugler, op. cit. 2.533 f.) 
which is dated in the same year as Rm, IV 106 refers 
to the king merely as ™Ar-3d-ka-a Sarru. Cf. also the 
remarks of Minns on p. 38 of the article quoted below, 
note 42. 

4° It might be well to recall that in the dating formulae 
of the cuneiform sources we have to deal with the Baby- 
lonian Seleucid Era which was counted from nisénwu 1, 
311 B.c.; ef. above, note 27. 

*1 See rev., ll. 31 f. of the text VATh. 216 published 
by Reisner, Sumerisch-Babylonische Hymnen nach Thon- 
tafeln griechischer Zeit, no. 19, p. 39 (Berlin, 1896) ; 
cf. VATh. 274 (ibidem, no. 10, p. 24), rev., 1. 71 and 
VATh, 215 (ibidem, no. 45, p. 79), rev., ll. 20 f. 

42 See Strassmaier, ZA 8.111 (1893); see also item f 
of the list of dating formulae compiled by Minns, The 
Journal of Hellenic Studies 35, 34 ff. (1915). (Although 
misleading by an inacceptable rendering of the Akkadian 
term tarddu ‘to oust,’ this list is valuable because it 
contains important rectifications by King of Strass- 
maier’s previous communications on the relevant tablets 
of the British Museum and the tablet of the Museum in 
Philadelphia qutoed below, p. 202 with note 56.) 

‘8 Mithradates II ascended the throne around 189 8. E. 
(or 123 B.c.); see Debevoise, A Political History of 
Parthia 40 (Chicago, 1938), and cf. the tabulation, 
ibidem 270. 

44 See the tablet D.T.35 of the British Museum, the 
dating formula of which was first quoted by George 
Smith (Assyrian Discoveries 389 [New York, 1875]) 
and later published by Bezold, Catalogue of the Cunei- 
form Tablets in the Kouyunjik Collection of the British 
Museum IV. 1543 (London, 1896). 

‘5 See rev., ll. 7 f. of the text Sp. II 909 + Sp. IT 515 
published by Schaumberger, op. cit., plate VIII, trans- 
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(spring 95—spring 94 B.C.) ; 218 s.£.*" (spring 
94-spring 93 B.C.) ; 219 s.z.** (spring 93-spring 
92 B.C.) ; 220 s. £.*° (spring 92-spring 91 B. 0.) ; 
and tisritu 221 s. B.°° (i.e. fall 91 B.c.). Between 
the month of tisritu and the end of the year 221 
8.E. (spring 90 B.c.), Mithradates II ceased to 
tule over Babylonia; for the badly preserved and 
poorly published dating formula of the tablet 
VATh. 265 etc.®* shows that on the sixth day of 
the intercalary month of adaru of that same year 
221 s. £.,°? the consort of a woman named ASi’aba- 
tum was recognized as king by the Babylonians. 
Some information about this successor of Mithra- 
dates II on the Babylonian throne ** and the man- 
ner in which he became king is contained in the 
dating formulae of the tablets Rm. 710 from the 
year 223 s.u.°* (spring 89-spring 88 B.c.), Rm. 


literated by Kugler, op. cit. 2.502; cf. further rev., Il. 
10f. of the tablet Sp. I 138 (Schaumberger, op. cit., 
plate IX; Kugler, op. cit. 502f.), and rev., ll. 18f. of 
the text VATh. 270 + fragment (Reisner, op. cit., no. 3, 
p. 6). 

*° See the quotation by Strassmaier, ZA 8.112 (1893). 

‘7 See ll. 22 f. of the text n. 242. 81-6-25 and ll. 16f. 
of the text n. 3. 78-7-30 (these texts were published and 
transliterated by Strassmaier, ZA 3.144f. and 131 f., 
and 145f. and 132f., respectively [1888]; for trans- 


lations see Kohler and Ungnad, op. cit., nos. 96 and 97). . 


48 See ll. 13 f. of the text n, 8. 78-7-30; ll. 27-29 of the 
text n. 123. 81-6-25; and ll. 12-14 of the text n. 134. 
81-6-25 (for these three texts see Strassmaier, loc. cit., 
nos. 6 through 8; Kohler and Ungnad, op. cit., nos. 98 
through 100; for n. 8.78-7-30 cf. Peiser, Texte juris- 
tischen und geschaftlichen Inhalts 318 f. [Berlin, 1896]). 
Two texts in the Bodleian Library in Oxford, nos, AB. 
245 and 246, seem to be dated in the year 219 s.E.; 
however, the way in which Thompson mentions the 
dating formulae in his work A Catalogue of the Late 
Babylonian Tablets in the Bodleian Library, Oxford 29 
(London, 1927), makes it impossible to draw from them 
any conclusions in regard to the use of the title gar 
Sarraéni or any other title. 

*° See the quotation by Strassmaier, ZA 8.112 (1893) ; 
see further ll. 6 f. of the text Sp. II 567 (Schaumberger, 
op. cit., plate VI; Kugler, op. cit. 2.499f.) and cf. 
Kugler’s restoration of the concluding lines of the tablet 
Sp. II 699 (Schaumberger, op. cit., plate VI; Kugler, 
op. cit. 2.500). 

5° See rev., ll. 37 ff. of the text VATh. 245 etc. (Reis- 
ner, op. cit., no. 46, p. 82). 

51 See Reisner, op. cit., no. 51 (p. 93), rev., ll. 9 ff. 

52On a necessary emendation in that dating formula 
see Debevoise, op. cit. 48, note 74, who also quotes the 
older literature. 

*? That Mithradates II probably continued to rule for 
some time outside Babylonia will be pointed out below, 
note 73. 

°*The tablet was published by Epping and Strass- 
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844 (ll. 2 ff.)°° from the year 224 s. E. (spring 88- 
spring 87 B.c.), and Pennsylvania Museum 9. 21- 
7-88 °° from the year 225 s.E. (spring 87-spring 
86 B.c.) which, if combined with several frag- 
ments,*’ reveal that a king named Gutarza (Go- 
tarzes), who seems to have come from a foreign 
country,** had, together with his queen A&i’abatum, 
ousted the Ashkanian dynasty.®® Whereas it is, of 
course, unknown how this foreign prince could 
muster the strength to overthrow Mithradates II, 
it follows from several tablets that his rule was of 





maier, ZA 6.235, cf. 226 (1891); for a transliteration 
and translation of the relevant lines (1. 1 and edge, 1. 2) 
see below, note 59. 

55 See Epping and Strassmaier, loc. cit. 230, cf. 226; 
ef. King apud Minns, loc, cit. 35, sub i; for the trans- 
literation and translation see below, note 59. 

5° See Epping and Strassmaier, loc. cit, 222; cf. King 
apud Minns, loc. cit. 35, sub j. For a transliteration and 
translation of the relevant lines see below, note 59. 

57 See below, notes 59 and 64. 

58 See below, note 64. 

5® Since the passages relating to Gutarza have never been 
adequately rendered (cf. above, note 42), we list them 
here in transliteration and translation: Rm, 710 (see 
above, note 54): 18anat 159-kim 84 si-i Sanat 223-[kam] 
(edge) 784 it(!)-tdr-ri-du ™Gu-tar-za-a [....... 
aredete ] ‘(in) the year 159—which is the year 223— 
Raa Gwseuae oe ] whom Gutarza [........ ] ousted’; 
Rm, 844 (see above, note 55): *8anat 160-kam 84 si-i 
SSanat 224-kam ™Ar-sd-ka-a Sa it(!)-[tdr-ri-du] *™Gu- 
tar-za-a Sarru wu 1A-si-i-ba-tum Sassatu-8% Sarratu ‘(in) 
the year 160—which is the year 224—(of the dynasty of) 
the Arsacid whom king Gutarza and Asibatum, his wife, 
the queen, ousted’; Shemtob Collection of the Phila- 
delphia Museum (9.21-7-88; see above, note 56): Sanat 
161-kém 86 %-i Sanat 225-kam MAr-sd-ka-a 8a it(!)- 
tdr-ri-du ™Gu-tar-za-a garru wu fA-si-i-ba-tum assatu-si 
Sarratu ‘(for) the year 161—which is the year 225— 
(of the dynasty of) the Arsacid whom king Gutarza and 
Asibatum, his wife, the queen, ousted.’ It might be well 
to mention that, against, Herzfeld, Archaeologische Mit- 
teilungem aus Iran 4.71 (1932), the Akkadian expression 
$4 it-tar-ri-du does not correspend to the term émxa- 
Aovmevos found on certain coins; precisely as the Hebrew, 
Aramaic, and Arabic verba t-7-d, Akkadian tarddu 
means ‘ to drive away’ (cf. Delitzsch, Assyrisches Hand- 
worterbuch 302f. [Leipzig, 1896]; Gesenius-Buhl, He- 
brdisches und Aramdisches Handwérterbuch*® 276 [Leip- 
zig, 1910]). As for the variant, from which Epping and 
Strassmaier, loc. cit. 226, and Minns, loc. cit. 35, sub k, 
quote the words ™Ar-8d-ka-a sarru 84 Sumu-8% ™G@u-tér- 
za-a, it is best rendered by ‘ [(in) the year ... — which 
is the year ...] — (of the dynasty of) the Arsacid; the 
king, whose name is Gutarza [......... ]’ (ef. the simi- 
lar statement in the dating formula of the tablet Rm. 
845, referred to below, note 64). For the text VATh. 
265 etc., finally, the dating formula of which mentions 
the queen Asibatum (there spelled /4-3i-’-a-ba-tu[m]), 
as well as another queen, see above, notes 51 and 52. 
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short duration; for texts dated in the years 226 
s.5.°° (spring 86-—spring 85 B.c.), 228 s.x.% 
(spring 84-spring 83 B. c.), and 231 s. E.°* (spring 
81-spring 80 B. c.) no longer mention the usurper 
Gutarzé but date to an Arsakam Sarru, whence it 
seems that, even though not as ‘king of kings,’ an 
Ashkanian prince had at least partly recovered the 
kingdom. However, his rule again was short-lived, 
as is shown by a tablet dated in 232 s. B. (spring 
80-spring 79 B.c.) and referring in its dating 
formula to an Uruda (Orodes) who, like previously 


Gutarza, had ousted ArSakam, the king.** To judge 


°° See VATh. 573 (Reisner, op. cit., no. 27, p. 54), rev., 
ll. 13 ff. 

*1 See Rm. 678 (published by Epping and Strassmaier, 
ZA 6.229 ff. [1891]; transliterated and translated by 
the same authors ZA 5. 354ff. [1890]), 1. 8. 

°2 See VATh, 16 + 409 (Reisner, op. cit., no, 49, p. 89), 
rev., 1. 21. It is hard to see why Debevoise, op. cit. 51, 
note 88, assigns this dating formula containing merely 
the name Ar-sd-ka to Gutarza, even though he mentioned 
before (pp. 50f.) that this latter prince ‘was perhaps 
not of the Arsacid line.’ 

°° See Rm. IV 118 (published by Strassmaier, ZA 3. 
147 f. [1888], transliterated ibidem 135; for the date see 
also Kugler, op. cit. 2.447, sub 26, and especially King 
apud Minns, loc. cit. 35, sub m), ll. 1-3 of which run as 
follows: sanat 168—-kdm $84 %i-i Sanat 232-kdm ™Ar-sd- 
kam sarru &4 it-tdér-ri-du ™0-ru-da-a Sarru ‘(In) the year 
168—which is the year 232—(of the dynasty of) the 
Arsacid king whom king Uruda ousted.’ That this second 
overthrow of the Ashkanian dynasty actually occurred 
during the year 232 s.r, and not during the previous 
year is suggested by the tablet SH 292 (81-7-6) of the 
British Museum the dating formula of which, according 
to the restoration and emendation of Kugler (Von Moses 
bis Paulus 339 [Miinster, 1922]), reads as follows: 
[Sanat 1]68-kdm $4 8i-i Sanat 2(!)32-kém ™Ar-sé-kam 
sa[rru] ‘(In) the year [1]68—which is the year 232(! ) 
—(of the dynasty of) Arsaces, the ki[ng].’ If Kugler’s 
emendation is correct, it would appear that during the 
early part of the year 232 s.r. the Ashkanian prince 
was still the undisputed ruler of Babylonia; unfortu- 
nately, neither of the two tablets from the year 232 s. FE. 
bears a month date to bear out this inference. 

** Strassmaier’s tentative reading gar sarrdnime was 
rejected by Bezold, who, upon Schrader’s request, col- 
lated the passage; see p. 1327, note 1, of the article by 
Schrader quoted above, note 39.—Even though the Baby- 
lonian texts contain, of course, no indication as to the 
individual name of Gutarzé’s Ashkanian successor, we 
are in a position to surmise his identity; for when 
Lucianus, Macrobii 15, states that Sinatruces, at the age 
of eighty, was ‘ brought back from exile’ by the Saca- 
raucae to take possession of the crown, this wording 
suggests that Sinatruces had occupied the throne before 
tut had been forced into exile by adverse circumstances. 
If this interpretation is correct, the Ashkanian who first 
supplanted Gutarzi and was then himself ousted by 
Uruda is likely to have been Sinatruces who, accordingly, 


from the tablet SH 103 (81-7-6),® the new in- 
truder, too, had soon to give way to an Ashkanian 
prince, for this text from the year 236 s. E. (spring 
%6-spring 75 B.c.) is again dated to Arsakam, 
the king,®* and his sister Izbubarz4, the queen. 
As was repeatedly noted, this Arsacid is, in all 
likelihood, the aged Sinatruces,®’ who definitely 
recovered the throne for his family. The same 
ruler seems to be referred to in the dating formula 
of a tablet from the year 242 s. x. (spring 70- 
spring 69 B.c.), whereas the Arsakam Sarru who, 
together with his wife, occupied the throne in 244 


would have been in his late sixties when he became king 
for the first time. The identification of Gutarzi’s Ash- 
kanian successor with Sinatruces finds great support in 
the fact mentioned by Wroth, Catalogue of the Coins of 
Parthia, p. xxxii (London, 1903), that the king por- 
trayed on the coins to be attributed to the ‘ gap’ between 
Mithradates II and Sinatruces ‘bears considerable re- 
semblance, allowing for difference of age,’ to Sinatruces. 
We thus would have the sequence Gutarza, Sinatruces, 
Uruda, Sinatruces. 

A reference to Sinatruces’ accession to the throne 
seems to be contained in the dating formula of the frag- 
ment Rm. 845 (published by Epping and Strassmaier, 
loc, cit. 232; see also ibidem 226), on the edge of which 
we read: [i]d(/)-dar-ri-is sarra &é ultu mat[ 

‘he overthrew the king who [had come] from the country 

]’ (for the verb dardsu ‘to overthrow’ 
see Meissner, Beitrége zum assyrischen Wo6rterbuch I. 
41f. [Chicago, 1931]; as for the interpretation as I 2 
of the form iddarris, cf. especially the analogous amdabbis 
discussed by Poebel, Studies in Akkadian Grammar 34 
[Chicago, 1939], and the pluralic it-tdr-ri-du which oc- 
curs in the dating formulae discussed above, note 59). 
Since an Arsacid prince, even if he had been exiled for 
a number of years, could hardly be characterized by the 
Babylonians as a king who had come from abroad, the 
ruler to whose overthrow these lines refer must be either 
Gutarza or Uruda. 


*5 See ll. 25 f.; the text was published by Schaumberger, 
op. cit., plate II, and transliterated and translated by 
Kugler on pp. 472 ff. of the work quoted above, note 38. 

°° The reading sar sarrdni by King apud Minns, loc. 
cit. 35, sub n, is obviously due to an error, since Kugler 
and Schaumberger (see the preceding note), as well as 
Strassmaier, ZA 8. 112 (1893), read simple sarru. King’s 
error obviously influenced Herzfeld who, without re- 
ferring to any new sources, speaks of an Arsaka sar 
sarrani in the year 236 8.E. (see his Archaeologische 
Mitteilungen aus Iran 4. 45, ef. 48 [1932]). 

®7 See Herzfeld, op. cit. 45 and 48; Debevoise, op. cit. 
52; cf. above, note 64. 

°8 See the dating formula quoted from the tablet Sp. 
II, 137 (34654) on p. 23 of A Guide to the Babylonian 
and Assyrian Antiquities, British Museum (London, 
1922). The translation of that date given there is, of 
course, erroneous; cf. also King apud Minns, loc, cit. 35, 
sub o. 
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s. 5.°° (spring 68-spring 67 B.c.) must be Sina- 
truces’ son, Phraates III,’° who succeeded his father 
around 242 s.E. 

Since, as was pointed out above (p. 201), the 
use of the title ‘king of kings’ by a Parthian 
ruler implied the domination over the whole em- 
pire, it is of particular interest to note that neither 
of the immediate successors of Mithradates II” 
is designated by the Babylonians as Sar Sarran. 
The disuse of this title in the years following the 
disappearance of the great Mithradates is quite 
logical, for, as was remarked by Wroth,” during 
that period the designation ‘king of kings’ had 
been usurped by the Armenian king Tigranes 


®° See Strassmaier, ZA 8.112 (1893); Kugler, p. 447, 
sub 30, of the work quoted above, note 38; King apud 
Minns, loc, cit. 36, sub p. 

70 The fact that a tablet dated in 248 s.E. (see below, 
p. 204 with note 76) no longer adds the queen’s name to 
that of the king seems to indicate that the reference to 
that woman, who, in all likelihood, was a wife or daugh- 
ter of the king’s legitimate predecessor (cf. below, p. 211), 
was a means of legalizing the new ruler’s claim to the 
throne; as soon as his authority was no longer disputed, 
this precaution obviously became unnecessary. Once this 
principle is recognized, it becomes clear that the afore- 
quoted tablet from the year 242 s. E. (see above, note 68) 
is to be attributed to Sinatruces rather than to Phraates 
III; for, mentioning no female co-regent, it is likely to 
refer to a king whose authority was well established, 
as was the case in the seventh year of Sinatruces’ rule. 
In his early years, however, Sinatruces, too, had found 
it necessary to add to his own name that of his sister- 
queen, as is proved by the tablet from the year 236 s.E. 
quoted above, p. 203 with notes 65 and 66. 

™ According to the evidence collected in the preceding 
paragraph, the list of Mithradates’ II successors who 
occupied the throne between addru II, 221 s.£. and the 
year 244 s. Ee. presents itself as follows: (1) Gutarza, 
from 221 to 225 or 226; (2) ArSakam (Sinatruces), from 
about 226 to 232; (3) Uruda, from 232 to 235 or 236; 
(4) ArSakam (Sinatruces), from about 236 to 242 or 
243; (5) ArSakam (Phraates III), from 242 or 243. 

72 Op. cit., p. xxv, note 1. 

78 Since the title ‘king of kings’ could, as a general 
rule, not be held simultaneously by two Near Eastern 
kings, it seems likely that Tigranes of Armenia assumed 
it only after the final disappearance of Mithradates II, 
a supposition which is well in line with the few data 
available: if Minns’ identification (loc. cit. 40f.) of 
Mithradates II with the ‘king of kings, Arsaces’ men- 
tioned in the Avroman Parchment no. 1 is correct (for 
a different hypothesis see Rostovtzeff and Welles, Yale 
Classical Studies 2.41 f. [1931]), this great Parthian 
ruler would have been recognized as supreme king in 
the lands east of al-‘Iraq as late as the month of Apel- 
laios 225 s.E., i.e. according to Mithradates’ own calen- 
dar (see above, note 27), in the late fall of the year 87 
B.C.; on the other hand, Wroth, op. cit., p. xxv, note 1, 
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who controlled large parts of formerly Parthian 
territory, particularly around Mésul and even in 
al-Gibal.* In actual fact, soon after Tigranes’ 
submission to Pompey in 66 B.c. (246 8.5.) and 
the subsequent restriction of his realm to Armenia 
proper,” the Babylonians again apply the title 
sar Sarrani to their Ashkanian ruler, as is evi- 
denced by a tablet dated in the year 248 s. x. 
(spring 64-spring 63 B.c.) which refers to the 
king as Arsakam Sar Sarrém. Hence it becomes 
apparent that, after having been in abeyance since 
the second month of adaéru 221 s.£."" (spring 90 
B. C.), the use of the title ‘king of kings’ was re- 
sumed, between 246 s. E. (submission of Tigranes) 
and 248 s.E., by Phraates III; that it remained 
in use among Phraates’ successors is suggested by 
its occurrence on a tablet dated in 277 s. xz.” 
(spring 35-spring 34 B.c.), i.e. in the third or 
fourth year of Phraates IV. 

As regards the numismatic material from Parthia, 
the title BaotAeis BaowAéwy occurs for the first time 
on the currency issued in the later years *® of one 
Mithradates whom Wroth* identifies, on good 
reasons, with Mithradates II. The title then is in 
abeyance for several decades and re-appears only 
on coins which, with some hesitation, are assigned 
to Mithradates III; ** it remains in permanent use 


concluded from the numismatic evidence that Tigranes 
of Armenia used the title ‘king of kings’ at the earliest 
in 83 B.C. 

7 See Debevoise, op. cit. 50 f. and the literature quoted 
by him on p. 51, notes 85-87. It will be remembered that, 
in the opinion of our early Islamic historians, the pos- 
session of either Mésul or al-Gib4l in addition to al- 
‘Iraq was necessary to secure to a Parthian prince the 
leadership of the mulik al-taw@if; see the passages 
quoted above, p. 201 with notes 34 and 35. 

7 See Dio Cassius XXXVI, 52; 53, 1-2. 

76 See Kugler, p. 447, sub 31, of the work quoted above, 
note 38. 

77 For this date see above, p. 202 with note 52. 

78 See the dating formula of the tablet SH. 159, 81- 
7-6 published by Strassmaier, ZA 7.204 (1892); ef. 
Kugler, op. cit. 2.447, sub 32, and Minns, loc. cit. 36, 
sub q. 

7° See A. v. Sallet apud Schrader, loc. cit. 1331, note 2, 
who remarks: ‘Auch sind es . .. nur seine offenbar 
allerspiitesten Miinzen (mit Tiara), die diesen Titel 
zeigen; man sieht dies am Stil und an dem gealterten 
Gesicht. Die anderen, friiheren Miinzen des Kénigs haben 
nur das alte Baoidéws peyddov.’ 

8° Op. cit., p. xxv, note 1, and pp. 30 ff. 

81 See Wroth, op. cit., pp. xxxiv f. and 64 ff.; cf., how- 
ever, McDowell, Coins from Seleucia on the Tigris, Uni- 
versity of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series 37. 213, 
note 29 (Ann Arbor, 1935). 
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downwards from Orodes II. In other words, the 
numismatic evidence concurs with that of the 
cuneiform sources in attesting that Mithradates IT 
was the first Parthian prince to assume the title 
‘king of kings.’ In view of this fact there remains 
no doubt that the first of the three historic data 
listed by al-Ta‘ilibi*? refers to the victory which 
entitled this great king to style himself ‘king of 
kings’ and, by so doing, to assume the leadership 
of all the provincial rulers within the Parthian 
Empire. Since al-Ta‘alibi virtually commences his 
report on the Arsacid dynasty with the relation of 
this victory and since, what is even more impor- 
tant, the mathematician al-Zangani regarded this 
event as the beginning of Ashkanian rule,** it 
follows that in the chronological system of the 
Parthians Mithradates II was the first Ashkanian 
king. 

This conclusion is confirmed by evidence contained 
in Hamza’s Annals. As we mentioned before,** 
this source designates the power, which was over- 
come by the Parthians in the first of the three 
great Arsacid military expeditions known to our 
Islamic writers, as ‘Rim when it was ruled by 
Antiochus.’ In fact, one of the Seleucid adver- 
saries of Mithradates II was Antiochus X whom 
he defeated and killed.*° Far more important, 
however, is the statement preceding the first of 
the two Ashkanian king lists contained in the first 
chapter of Hamza’s work: ** there it is said that 


8° See above, pp. 198 f. 

8° See above, pp. 199 f. 

84 See above, note 22. 

8° See Debevoise, op. cit. 45 f. with note 66. 

°° See op. cit. 14. Hamza does not specify from which 
of the seven works enumerated by him as his sources 
(pp. 8f.) this particular list is taken. From a statement 
by al-Birini (op. cit. 114) who, referring to Hamza, 
reproduces a king list very similar to that here under 
discussion, it might seem that the list had its origin in 
the Avesta. This is, however, not the case; for, in the 
extant version of the Annals, Hamza does not mention 
the Avesta among his sources. Moreover, as we re- 
peatedly stated, the Sasanian Avesta assigned to the 
Ashkanian dynasty a rule of 266 years, whereas in the 
list Hamza I the sum total of the single items amounts 
to 344 years (see presently; since, in al-Birdni’s version, 
the list is headed not by the first Ashkanian but by 
Alexander, the Macedonian, who was supposed to have 
been his immediate predecessor, the sum is raised by 14 
years). In all likelihood, al-Birfini intended to introduce 
this list in a similar way as he did that of the Pesh- 
dadian kings which, with reference to Hamza, he repro- 
duced on p. 106 of his Chronology, viz. by mentioning 
that the list was amended with the help of data taken 
by Hamza from the Avesta. 
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the Third Persian Dynasty, i.e. the Ashkanians, 
ruled for 344 years.§’ Since, as was pointed out 
before, the Arsacid’s rule ended in 538 s. BE. (A. D. 
226-227) when Ardasir came into power,*® the be- 
ginning of that dynasty fell, according to Hamza’s 
reckoning, into the year 194 8s. E. (118 B.C.), ie. 
into the sixth year of Mithradates II. Even though 
this calculation does not lead us to exactly the 
same year as our previous reasoning based on the 
cuneiform sources,®® it is precious because it con- 
firms our conclusion that the later Persian his- 
torians considered Mithradates II the first Ash- 
kanian ruler.®° Since, so far as we can see, this 
way of dating the beginning of the Arsacids is 
known to no non-Persian source, we may safely 
conclude that it has its origin in the Ashkanian 
chronicle and that, accordingly, this compilation 
listed as the first date in Ashkanian history worthy 
of being recorded the assumption of the supreme 
kingship by Mithradates II.** 

Our Islamic authors make it possible to infer 
even some further details in regard to the Ash- 
kanian chronicle. We have seen that al-Ta‘alibi 
listed the first two memorable events of Parthian 
history (which we identified with the assumption 
by Mithradates II of the title ‘king of kings’ and 
Sfirén’s successful campaign against Crassus, re- 
spectively) under the reign of one single king, 
even though those two data are actually separated 


by some 54 years; °* Hamza and al-Zangani, as we 


87 The correctness of the number 344 is proved by the 
fact that, as was mentioned in the preceding footnote, 
the single items of the list following this introductory 
remark, actually furnish the sum total of 344 years. 

88 See above, p. 197 with note 7. 

8° According to the cuneiform sources, the title ‘ king 
of kings’ was first assumed in 204 8.E. (see above, 
p- 201), a date which, in comparison with that resulting 
from Hamza’s statement, is favored by the numismatic 
evidence presented above, note 79, and by the data dis- 
cussed below, note 92. 

°° That the emendations mentioned above, note 86, did 
not completely deprive the king list Hamza I of its his- 
toric value will also be seen below, note 107. 

*1 Perhaps it should be recalled in this connection that 
Mithradates II introduced in his empire a new calendar 
which, at least in some regions outside the borders of 
Persia proper (e.g. in Sogdiana, Khorazmia, and Ar- 
menia), remained in use until the early Islamic period; 
see Le calendrier perse 51-56, and cf. above, note 27. 

®2 So according to the evidence contained in the cunei- 
form tablets, see above, note 89. The three dates listed 
in the chronicle then would have been assigned to the 
years 204 s.E., 258 Ss. E., and 272 s. E., and the respective 
intervals between those three events amounted to 54 and 
68 years. These two numbers seem, in fact, to have been 
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have likewise mentioned, even represented them 
as one single campaign. This shows that, in the 
original chronicle, those data were not incorporated 
into the king list and assigned to any particular 
ruler, but listed independently in the manner 
known to us from other ancient Oriental com- 
pilations of a similar character.** In so far as the 
rulers themselves are concerned, the fact that our 
historians greatly differ from each other in regard 
to the names and the sequence of the Ashkanian 
kings suggests that the Ashkanian chronicle fol- 
lowed the habit, prevalent at the time of the 
earlier Arsacids, of referring to the king merely as 
Argakam ** or ’Apodxys *> without mentioning his 
individual name. Therefore the later interpreters 
were compelled to replace the unknown personal 
names of the Parthian rulers by designations such 


well known to the ancient Persian chronologists, even 
though, like all the other data contained in the chronicle, 
they were subject to an erroneous interpretation. On 
p. 26 of Hamza’s Annals, in the abstract from the book 
of the mébad of the town of Sapir, we find a note to 
the effect that, after the death of Dara ben Dara, Persia 
was ruled for 14 years by Alexander, the Rimi, who, in 
turn, was followed by ‘a group (of men) from Rim and 
their Persian viziers’ who reigned for 54 years, alto- 
gether 68 years. If applied to Alexander and his 
Seleucid successors, these numbers are incorrect and 
make no sense; however, if it is remembered that, as 
was pointed out above, pp. 197f., the official Persian 
chronology dated the Arsacid dynasty from 266 years 
before ArdaSir’s accession, i. e. from 272 8. E., it becomes 
obvious that Hamza’s reference represents an erroneous 
interpretation of the data contained in our chronicle. 

°? Whereas the annotated Assyrian eponym canons 
listed for each year the most important military, politi- 
cal, or religious developments (see the texts of this kind 
translated by Ungnad, Reallexikon der Assyriologie II. 
428 ff., sub Cb [Berlin and Leipzig, 1938]), the great 
Babylonian Chronicle, like the Arsacid compilation here 
under discussion, enumerated only those years in which 
really important events took place (see Delitzsch, Die 
Babylonische Chronik, Abhandl. der phil.-hist., Kl, der 
K. siichsischen Ges. der Wiss., vol. XXV, no. 1 [Leipzig, 
1906]). Our chronicle differs, of course, from its older 
Babylonian counterparts in so far as the latter dated 
according to the regnal years of the Babylonian kings 
and, therefore, had to list the accession and the death 
of each ruler, whereas, as was mentioned before, the 
Parthians used the Seleucid Era which made it possible 
to date the events and military campaigns without 
mentioning each single king. 

** So in the cuneiform tablets; for the variant spell- 
ings see, e.g. Clay, Babylonian Records in the Library 
of J. Pierpont Morgan, 2.17, note 2 (New York, 1913). 

®5 So on the coins, where the name appears, of course, 
always in the genitive; see Wroth, op. cit. 275 ff. and 
passim. 
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as Aqfirsah, Sapfir, IranSahr8ah,* etc., or by the 
name A&k, common to all the Parthian kings, and 
derivatives such as A&kan and A&skanan,” or finally 
by royal names well-known from the Sasanian 
kings.°® While, with respect to the personal proper 
names of the Arsacid kings, our historians are thus 
greatly at variance with each other, they are fairly 
well agreed in regard to the number of those rulers 
and the duration of the dynasty as a whole; hence 
we may infer that, in the fashion likewise known 
from similar Babylonian compilations,*® our Ash- 
kanian chronicle concluded the discussion of a cer- 
tain space of time for which it had listed the most 
noteworthy events, with a summarizing remark 
such as ‘so and so many kings who ruled for so 
and so many years.’ In so far as the actual number 
of Ashkanian kings listed in our sources is con- 
cerned, we have to distinguish between two tra- 
ditions; the first, represented by Hamza I,’ al- 
Birfini (op. cit. 113), al-Zangani,* al-Mas‘idi,’” 
al-Ta‘alibi, and others, knows 11 kings,?°* whereas 
the second, attested in sources such as Hamza- 
Mébad *** and Mirkhond’s Chronicle?” speaks of 
19 rulers who, according to the latter work, were 
divided into two groups comprising respectively 
11 and 8 kings. As regards the first tradition, the 
number of 11 Arsacid kings seems, at first sight, 
much too small to have any historic value. How- 


°° These three names figure in al-Ta‘alibi’s report, see 
op. cit. 458 ff. and 464f.; for the former two see also 
al-Zangani apud al-Birfini, op. cit. 116. 

°7 See, e.g. the king list Hamza-Mo6bad, op. cit, 26 f. 

*8§ Some names of Parthian kings such as, e.g. Arda- 
wan, were, of course, known to the Islamic authors from 
sources other than the Ashkanian chronicle. 

*° See, e.g. the Babylonian Dynastic Chronicle pub- 
lished under no. V by King, Chronicles Concerning Early 
Babylonian Kings 2. 46 ff. (London, 1907) ; see particu- 
larly rev., col. II, ll. 8; 12; 15. 

100 See op. cit. 14, and cf. above, notes 86 and 87. 

102 See al-Birfini, op. cit. 116. 

102 See p. 96 of the work quoted above, note 2, and 
Les prairies d’or, texte et traduction par C. Barbier de 
Meynard et Pavet de Courteille 2. 136-137 (Paris, 1863). 

79° To be sure, al-Ta‘alibi enumerates only 10 Ash- 
kanian rulers; but his king list being almost identical 
with that of al-Zangani (see note 101), it is doubtlessly 
based upon the same tradition as the mathematician’s. 
The eleventh name which al-Ta‘alibi omits is, according 
to his own statement (op. cit. 473), that of an earlier 
Ardawan who actually figures in al-Zangani’s list. 

104 See op. cit. 26 f. 

105 We quote from a German translation of the chapter 
treating the Ashkanians; see Miihlau, ZDM@ 15. 664 ff. 
(1861), and the corrections from better manuscripts 
published by Blau, ZDMG@ 18. 680 ff. (1864). 
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ever, if it is taken into consideration that, as was 


pointed out above,’ the official Ashkanian chroni- 
cle disregarded the Arsacid rulers prior to Mithra- 
dates II because, lacking possession of al-‘Iraq and 
its capital city, they could not style themselves 
‘king of kings, it seems plausible that among 
Mithradates’ II successors only those were listed 
who fulfilled this condition. If we try to re-estab- 
lish, in accordance with this principle, the Ash- 
kanian king list from Mithradates II downward, 
we come to the following result: (1) Mithradates 


II; (2) Phraates III ;*°’ (3) Mithradates III; *°* 


106 See pp. 201 f. 

107 Even though it fails to appear on the coins attri- 
buted to Phraates III (see Wroth, op. cit., pp. xxxii ff.; 
45 ff., and 276), the title ‘king of kings’ was, at least 
for some time, held by Sinatruces’ son and successor. 
Besides the evidence submitted to this effect above p. 204 
with note 76, we have the testimony of Plutarchus 
(Pompey, XXXVIII, 2) and Dio Cassius (XXXVII, 6, 
2) who report that Pompey violated the custom when 
he addressed Phraates in a letter merely as ‘king’ in- 
stead of calling him ‘king of kings’ as did the others. 

If the Ashkanian chronicle made Phraates III the 
immediate successor of Mithradates II, the question 
arises as to the treatment of the approximately 25 years 
separating the latter’s overthrow (late in 221 s.r.) from 
the assumption of the title ‘ king of kings’ by the former 
(during, or soon after, the year 246 s.E.). In cases 
where ancient Oriental historians had to deal with simi- 
lar problems, e.g. with a sequence of legitimate rulers 
being interrupted by an interregnum or by the rule of a 
usurper whose name they refused to include into their 
compilation, they followed the practice of either adding 
the years of irregularity to the regnal years of the last 
legitimate ruler preceding that period or to those of the 
first recognized king following it (for examples, includ- 
ing one from Persian history, see Eduard Meyer, For- 
schungen zur Alten Geschichte 2.451f. [Halle, 1899]). 
That the former subterfuge was used in our case, i.e. 
that the years of interregnum were added to the reign 
of Mithradates II, follows from the king list Hamza I. 
As was pointed out above, p. 205, the sum of 344 years 
assigned by this compilation to the Ashkanian dynasty 
leads to the year 194 8. E. (according to modern reckon- 
ing the sixth year of Mithradates II) as the date of the 
first Ashkanian’s accession to the throne. On the other 
hand, the list assigns to this first Ashkanian ruler a 
reign of 52 years, a number which carries us to the year 
246 Ss. E. as accession-year of the second Ashkanian king, 
i.e. precisely to the year during which, as was shown 
above, p. 204, Phraates III assumed, in all likelihood, 
the title Sar Sarrdéni; in other words, at least some of 
the Persian historians actually added the interregnal 
years from 221 s.£. to 246 s. BE, to the reign of Mithra- 
dates II. 

On the other hand, by disregarding the years which 
Mithradates II ruled over Iran prior to his assumption 
of the title ‘king of kings,’ the list Hamza I followed 


(4) Orodes II; (5) Pacorus I; (6) Phraates IV; 
(7) Tiridates II; (8) Phraataces; (9) Orodes III; 
(10) Vonones I; (11) Tiridates III. It will be 
noted that the princes enumerated under nos. (10) 
and (11) were among the unlucky rivals of Arda- 
wan II; 1° their failure to secure, or regain, with 


a practice which is known from the extant information 
concerning the number of regnal years of ArdaSir ben 
Papak, the first Sasanian. As was pointed out in Le 
calendrier perse 47-50, we have to distinguish in this 
respect between two schools of computation: the first 
assigned to ArdaSir a reign of 44 years and 10 months, 
thus dating his accession to the throne to the time when 
he first occupied the throne of the province of Fars, 
whereas the second, by giving him merely 14 years and 
several months, counted his rule from his solemn en- 
thronization as ‘ king of kings’ of Iran. The second way 
of reckoning is obviously that used in the list Hamza I 
with respect to the first Ashkanian king. 

108 For the present investigation it does not matter 
whether Mithradates immediately succeeded his father 
on the throne or whether, as is maintained by Dio Cas- 
sius, his brother Orodes was the first to come into power 
(for the literature see Debevoise, op. cit. 76f. with note 
23). From our point of view it is important to note 
that Mithradates held Seleucia and Babylon at least for 
some time (see also Mommsen, op. cit. 3*°. 342), whence 
his currency rightfully refers to him as Baocheds Bacrhéwr ; 
see Wroth, op. cit. 64 ff. and 277. 

70° For their wars against Ardawan see in particular 
Tacitus, Ann., II, 1-3; VI, 31-32; 37; 41-44; Josephus, 
Ant., XVIII, 2,4. Other rivals of Ardawan were Phraates’ 
IV younger son Phraates who died in Syria without ever 
reaching Iranian territory (see Tacitus, Ann., VI, 32), 
and Cinnamus who resigned in favor of Ardawan (see 
Josephus, Ant., XX, 2, 2). 

It is an open question as to whether this king Ardawan 
is, among the Parthian kings, the second or the third 
bearer of his name. As is well known, Gutschmid, 
Geschichte Irans und seiner Nachbarliénder 81, note 1 
(Tiibingen, 1888), inferred from Trogus Pompeius, Prol, 
XLI and XLII, that an Artabanus had been the successor 
of Mithradates II, the Great. In the list of Mithradates’ 
successors as reconstructed above, pp. 202 ff. and note 71, 
the only possible place for that hypothetical Artabanus 
(who, incidentally, figures in works as recent as Jacques 
de Morgan’s Numismatique de la Perse antique 120 ff. 
[Paris, 1927-33]) would be between Gutarz& and Uruda. 
But even if there were no evidence to suggest the identi- 
fication of Gutarza’s Ashkanian successor with Sinatruces 
(see above, note 64), it would be unlikely that this 
prince, who, having been overthrown after a rule of no 
more than six years, certainly cannot be called success- 
ful, should have deserved mention in Trogus Pompeius’ 
Prologi, all the less since Justin’s concise history knows 
little about the somewhat confused conditions prevailing 
in the Parthian Empire after Mithradates’ disappear- 
ance. Equally unlikely seems the assumption that the 
Artabanus mentioned in Prol, XLI is to be inserted be- 
tween Tiridates I and Priapatius (see e.g. Debevoise, 
op. cit. 16 with note 66 and passim), To our feeling, 
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Roman help, the Parthian throne for the descend- 
ants of Phraates IV led to the firm establishment 
of a new dynasty which, coming from the far east- 
ern provinces of the Parthian Empire,’*® was re- 
lated through Ardawan’s mother *** with the royal 
Arsacid family. Hence it becomes obvious that the 
first tradition, while correctly recording the number 
of mulik al-tawa@if who held the title ‘king of 
kings’ and belonged to the Arsacid’s male line, 
completely ignored the new dynasty founded by 
Ardawan II. The second tradition, on the other 
hand, not only remembered the fact that, long be- 
fore ArdaSir, the Ashkanians were driven from the 
Parthian throne by another family, but also knew 
that this new dynasty, even though its members 
called themselves, like their predecessors, Apoaxys, 
did not actually belong to the Ashkanians.*** As 
regards the question as to which of the two tra- 
ditions was represented in the Ashkanian chronicle, 
a comparison of al-Ta‘alibi’s report (which, as was 
mentioned before, follows the first tradition) with 
the information preserved by Mirkhond (adhering 
to the second) makes it clear that the chronicle 
recorded the second, i.e. the more complete, tra- 
dition. Among the military successes credited by 
Mirkhond to the second Arsacid family, we find 


the most convincing reconstruction of the corrupt pas- 
sages Prol. XLI and XLII is that proposed by Marquart, 
ZDMG 49. 645 (1895), who considers Artabanus a mis- 
rendering of Artabazes and, accordingly, places both 
Artabazes and Tigranes among the Armenian kings 
dealt with in chapter XLII. In accepting this interpre- 
tation, we designate the prince here under discussion as 
Ardawan II, considering the father of Mithradates the 
Great the only previous bearer of the name on the 
Parthian throne. 

110 See Tacitus, Ann., VI, 36; according to Josephus, 
Ant., XVIII, 2, 4, Ardawan was king of Media when he 
was first called to the Parthian throne. 

111 See Tacitus, Ann., VI, 42. 

112 Some of the sources quoted by d’Herbelot distin- 
guish the two dynasties by spelling the older line Ash- 
kanians and the later Ashganians (see Bibliothéque 
Orientale ou Dictionnaire Universel, s.v. Aschganian, 
Ascheg, Aschkanian, Aschek [La Haye, 1777]). The 
same sources derive the Ashkanian dynasty from Dara, 
the father of Alexander’s homonymous adversary, whereas 
the Ashganians are said to descend ‘en droite ligne et 
masculine’ from the son of the Kayanian king Kay 
Kats (see ibidem, s. v. Aschek and Ascheg). Al-Mas‘idi, 
on the other hand, refers to the first of the two dynasties 
as Ashganians while he designates the second simply as 
Ardawans (see p. 107 of the work quoted above, note 2), 
a designation which is quite appropriate since that name 
was borne by the first and the last ruling member of the 
family. 
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an important victory over the Romans."** The 
more detailed description of this event by Hamza ™4 
and Tabari**® leaves no doubt that this campaign 
actually took place during the reign of Ardawan’s 
successors; for from these authors we learn that 
the success was won owing to the intervention of 
the king of Hatra who defeated and—according to 
Hamza—even killed the Roman emperor. Thus it 
is clear that our sources refer to the unsuccessful 
siege of Hatra by Trajan (A.p. 117) who, as is 
well known, died in consequence of the hardships 
suffered during that desert campaign."® If, in- 
versely, al-Ta‘alibi makes no mention of this Par- 
thian victory, this silence confirms our previous 
conclusion that the authors adhering to the first 
tradition fail to record the events following Arda- 
wan’s definite victory over his rivals. On the other 
hand, the fact that each of the three sources deal- 
ing with the Parthian success at Hatra assigns it 
to a different king indicates that, in the last 
analysis, their reports go back to the Ashkanian 
chronicle which, as we have repeatedly mentioned, 
recorded the important military events together 
with the number of rulers and the duration of a 
dynasty without mentioning the names of the in- 
dividual kings. Hence we may well conclude that 
during the reign of Ardawan II and his successors 
the chronicle was continued in the same manner 
as under the Ashkanians.**? If, nevertheless, the 


113 See Miihlau, loc. cit. 669. 

114 See op. cit. 43. 

45 See 1.526f. of the work quoted above, note 33; 
that all three authors not only refer to the same event 
but drew their information about it from the same source 
follows from the striking correspondence in the wording 
of the three reports. Mirkhond, however, broke off after 
the introductory phrases, whereas Tabari seems to have 
added some details of his own or from other sources. 

116 The fact that both Hamza and Tabari mention, in 
connection with their report on the events before Hatra, 
the Roman emperor Constantine, seems to be due to a 
confusion between Trajan and Constantine’s nephew, 
Julian the Apostate, who, as is well known, was mortally 
wounded in his war against Sapfr II. 

117 Tt seems, however, that the chronicle did not cover 
the entire period until the final collapse of the Parthian 
power; for the number of eight rulers on which our 
sources are agreed (the copy of Mirkhond’s Chronicle 
upon which Miihlau based his translation enumerates 
only seven; see, however, the correct version communi- 
cated by Blau, ZDMG@ 18. 683 and 685 [1864]) is by far 
too small for the period between Ardawan II and Arda- 
wan the Last. This impression is supported by the 
number of years assigned by our Neo-Persian sources to 
what they call the Ashganian dynasty; since, to judge 
from Tacitus, Ann., VI, 40 ff., Ardawan’s victory over 
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majority of the earlier Islamic historians fail to 
use the information which it furnished about the 
dynasty immediately preceding the Sasanians, this 
may well be due to the influence of the Sasanian 
Avesta; for since the number of eleven rulers re- 
curs invariably in those king lists which assign to 
the Ashkanian dynasty the Avestic sum of 266 
years,''® there remains no doubt that the first tra- 
dition has its origin in the work of Ardasir’s 
religious council. 


II. Guparz’ CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE JEWS. 


After having elucidated the character and the 
principal features of the Ashkanian chronicle ac- 
cording to which ArdaSir’s savants formed their 
scheme of Persian history, it remains to answer 
the question as to how this chronicle which, being 
drawn up in a manner frequently used in the an- 
cient Near East for similar compilations, contained 
only strictly historical data, could become the basis 
of the notoriously faulty Sasanian chronology. It 
will be remembered that, in the Sasanian chrono- 
logical system, the 538 years from the beginning 
of the Seleucid Era (by the Sasanians referred to 
as ‘the appearance of Zoroaster’ or ‘the coming 
of religion’) to the accession of Ardasir were 
divided into three periods: (1) 258 years (i.e. 
years 1 to 258) from Zoroaster to Alexander; 
(2) 14 years (i.e. 259 to 272) for Alexander’s 
reign; (3) 266 years (i.e. 273 to 538) covering 
the rule of the Ashkanians. As we have, in the 
preceding pages, identified the years 258 and 272 
with the dates of Sfirén’s victorious campaign 
against Crassus and the capture of Jerusalem by 
Pacorus, the problem which has now to be solved 
can be stated as follows: how was it possible that 
those two events which represented the main mili- 
tary achievements of Orodes II and, at the same 
time, the apogee of Parthian power, were credited 
to Alexander? 

Whereas the almost continuous recurrence of 


his last Ashkanian rival took place around A. D. 36, the 
space of time between this event and ArdaSir’s accession 
amounts to 190 years, whereas the sources used by 
d’Herbelot speak of 150 years and Mirkhond’s account 
(according to the manuscript used by Miihlau) adds up 
to 137 years. Thus it seems that the chronicle broke off 
some forty years before the overthrow of the last Par- 
thian ruler. 

48 See, e.g. the Ashkanian king lists reproduced by 
al-Birani, op. cit. 113, 116, and 117; cf. al-Mas‘ddi, 
p. 96 with note d of the work quoted above, note 2. 
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wars between the great Oriental empire and the 
peoples of the West made it possible to confuse 
one battle against the Rimi with another—a con- 
fusion which could occur all the more since, as we 
pointed out before, the Ashkanian chronicle never 
mentioned the individual name of the king who 
had accomplished a certain feat of arms—, it is 
more difficult to see how the conquest of Syria and 
Palestine by Pacorus, which represented a success 
unique in Arsacid history, could be confounded 
with any other campaign. However, an examina- 
tion of the extant reports of the early Islamic 
writers makes it clear that this actually happened. 

The accounts on the expedition against the Jews 
by authors such as Hamza (op. cit., pp. 42 f.), al- 
Ta‘alibi (op. cit., pp. 462 f.), Mirkhond (Miihlau, 
loc. cit., pp. 668 f.), and others 71° speak of a bloody 
victory in which thousands of Jews were slain **° 
while their capital city was destroyed by the con- 
queror. In actual fact, Pacorus was hailed through- 
out Syria and Palestine as a friend and liberator,’** 
and his entry into Jerusalem may have more closely 
resembled the triumphant return of a victorious 
Jewish king than that of a bloody victor.'*? Hence 
it is obvious that the reports of our Islamic his- 
torians contain features of a campaign other than 
that of Pacorus. The fact that the events of the year 
272 s.E. were, in the memory of the later Persian 
chronologists, confused with details of another 
military expedition against the Children of Israel 
becomes particularly clear from a story recorded 
by Tabari*** among the numerous versions of Per- 
sian—and Babylonian—campaigns against Pales- 
tine. According to this narrative, one of the mulik 
al-taw@if, an Ashkanian named Herdiis,’** who 


119 See, e. g. al-Birdini’s remark, op. cit. 301. 

120 Tabari, op. cit. I. 527, even asserts that the Persian 
king who captured Jerusalem acted with more violence 
than Nebuchadrezzar had done. 

121 Dio Cassius, who certainly cannot be accused of 
partiality toward the Parthians, states (XLIX, 20, 4) 
that ‘the Syrians were exceedingly fond of Pacorus on 
account of his justice and mildness, a fondness as great 
as they had felt for the most beloved ones who had ever 
ruled as kings over them.’ 

122 Cf, the remarks of J. Darmesteter in his article 
Les Parthes a Jérusalem, JA, IX¢ série, tome IV, Juillet- 
Aofit 1894, 47 ff. 

123 See op. cit. I. 569 f. 

124 The story here under discussion differs too much 
from the usual Bubtanassar legends (which generally 
stress the point of the Jews having been led into cap- 
tivity) to warrant the assumption of Marquart (ZDMG 
49. 645, note 1 [1895]) that the name Herdis is a mis- 
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wished to punish the Jews for the assassination of 
St. John the Baptist, collected a powerful army 
and marched against Jerusalem. When he arrived 
before the Jewish capital, he gave orders to the 
commander of his forces to enter the town and to 
massacre enough of its inhabitants to create a 
stream of blood which would run to his camp out- 
side the city. The general, however, was full of 
sympathy with the people of Jerusalem and asked 
them to gather their cattle, asses, and other ani- 
mals for slaughter so that he might replace the 
stream of human blood requested by the king by a 
river of animal blood. It does not need much con- 
sideration to realize that the tale of that friendly 
Parthian general who spared the lives of thousands 
of Israelites represents a recollection of Pacorus’ 
peaceful occupation of Jerusalem, whereas the 
bloodthirsty king Herdiis, who wanted all the in- 
habitants of the Holy City to be put to the sword, 
stands for the protagonist of a victory over the 
Jews in which a massacre actually occurred. A hint 
as to the historic identity of this latter campaign 
is to be found in the fact that, with the exception 
of Tabari who attributes the victory to an Ash- 
kanian king named Sapir,” all our sources speak 
of Gudarz as the king who destroyed the Jewish 
capital and slaughtered its people. There were, as 
is well known, two bearers of the name Gudarz- 
Gotarzes who occupied the throne during the Par- 
thian period. The first was the aforementioned 
non-Ashkanian prince who, after having over- 
thrown Mithradates II,1** ruled for a few years 
over Babylonia; since, as was pointed out before, 
the Ashkanian chronicle did not take notice of his 
rule,’*’ he is not likely to have figured prominently 
in any Persian tradition. As regards Gudarz the 
Second, he is known from the legend on one of his 
coins,’** from a direct statement by Josephus,** 


rendering of Nafovxodpécopos. Also the proposal of Zoten- 
berg in his index to Tabari’s chronicle (op. cit. IV. 
625 f.), viz. that Herdtis stands for Gudarz, is not con- 
vincing. Perhaps it is not too daring to assume that 
Herdiis is a rendering of Huraodha-Hyrodes-Orodes. 

125 See op. cit. I. 527. 

126 See above, p. 202 with note 59. 

127 See above, p. 207. 

128 See the coin reproduced by Wroth, op. cit., plate 
XXVII, no, 2. The legend of this coin has been a matter 
of controversy for over seventy years. While some 
savants such as Wroth, op. cit., p. xlv, note 2, simply 
interpret it as ‘ Arsaces, King of Kings, called Goterzes, 
son of Artabanus,’ others take it to indicate that Go- 
tarzes was an adopted son of Artabanus, a view which 
was first expressed by Gutschmid in Ersch und Gruber’s 
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and from the implicit testimony of Tacitus to have 
been the son of the aforementioned king Ardawan 
II, the founder of the female line of the Ash- 
kanian dynasty. The information given by Tacitus 
with respect to this second bearer of the name 
Gudarz makes it possible to draw some conclusions 
as to the credibility of the Persian tradition which 
makes him the victor over the Jews. The Roman 
historian tells us that Gotarzes had murdered his 


Encyclopaedie, 1. section, vol. 75. 44 (1862). This latter 
interpretation, which, being seemingly supported by the 
occurrence of the epithet Teoro@pos on Gotarzes’ well- 
known rock relief at Bisutfiin, assumes that the hero of 
that relief was the son of a certain Gew, is utterly 
unrealistic, in the first place because, as was admitted 
by Herzfeld, Archaeologische Mitteilungen aus Iran 4. 
58 ff. (Berlin, 1932), Gew is not a personal proper name, 
In the second place, a mere act of adoption would never 
have qualified a prince of non-Ashkanian blood to the 
dignity of a ‘king of kings’; for both Persian history 
and legend contain ample evidence to the effect that no 
prince could become the supreme ruler of Iran unless he 
was related by blood to the royal family: ArdaSir pos- 
sessed (or composed?) a long line of ancestors which 
reached back to the Kayanian king Lohrasp (see Néldeke’s 
translation of the Arabic version of Tabari’s chronicle, 
Geschichte der Perser und Araber zur Zeit der Sasaniden 
1f. [Leiden, 1879]). The idea of a person with no 
affinity to the Iranian dynasty occupying the throne was 
so repugnant to the Persians that the legend even made 
Alexander, the Macedonian, a brother of his predecessor, 
Dara ben Dara, who, at the same time, was also made 
a brother of A&k, the first Ashkanian prince (cf. above, 
note 112, and below, note 149). The only way in which 
a person not related by blood to the royal family could, 
at least for his children, obtain a claim to the Persian 
throne was to marry a woman of the royal lineage; and, 
as may be seen from Tacitus, Ann., VI, 42, even the son 
of such a wedlock did not fulfill the requirements of the 
extremists among the Persian nobles. 

In fact, all the difficulties arising from the previous 
interpretations can be avoided if the disputed passage 
of Gotarzes’ coin vos Kexadouyevos ApraBavov is rendered 
by ‘the son of Artabanus chosen (by the nobles)’ (for 
the use of xexdjoGa in the sense of ‘ being chosen’ see 
especially Od. VI, 244; that a Parthian inscription of 
the first century after Christ uses instead of KkexAnyévos 
the simpler but incorrect form Kexadovyevos is hardly 
surprising), an interpretation which is suggested by the 
passage Tacitus, Ann., XI, 10, where, after having de- 
scribed Gotarzes’ resignation in favor of his brother 
Vardanes, the Roman historian continues: Atque interim 
Gotarzes paenitentia concessi regni et vocante nobilitate 

Since this statement makes it clear that Gotarzes 
laid particular stress upon his being the choice of the 
nobles in preference to his brother, we may well assume 
that the coin here under discussion was issued in com- 
memoration of the fact that it was he whom the nobility 
had called for in spite of his voluntary withdrawal. 

139 See Ant., XX, 3, 4. 
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brother Artabanus with his wife and son,'*° a state- 
ment which implies, of course, that Artabanus had 
been the crown-prince and that Gotarzes disposed 
of him and his family in order to secure the throne 
for himself. That Gotarzes had not been the heir 
to his father’s throne is confirmed by the occur- 
rence of a coin which bears, besides the bust of 
Gotarzes, the effigy of his queen; *** for we know 
from the example of Phraataces who preceded 
Gotarzes by less than forty years that a royal prince 
who, disregarding the right of his brothers, usurped 
the Parthian throne married one of his prede- 
cessor’s wives in order that the legitimate queen, 
being made her husband’s co-regent, might legalize 
his status and that of his children. Since the cur- 
rency of Phraataces and Gotarzes offers, among the 
Parthian coinage, the only instances of a queen’s 
head appearing together with her husband’s, we 
may safely assume that the woman depicted on 
Gotarzes’ coin rendered the same service to Go- 
tarzes as Musa, who is portrayed on most of 
Phraataces’ currency,'*? rendered to her husband- 
son. From the fact that Gotarzes’ brother Arta- 
banus never occupied his father’s throne,*** we may 
further conclude that he assassinated the crown- 
prince already during his father’s lifetime. Since, 
on the other hand, it was the habit of the Persian 
kings to designate, among their legitimate sons, 
the most favored one as their successor,’** it be- 


130 See Ann., XI, &; cf. further XII, 10. 

81 See Wroth, op. cit., plate XX VII, no. 18. 

132 See Wroth, op. cit., plate XXIV, nos. 1-4. The story 
of Phraataces’ marriage to his mother Musa is told in 
some detail by Josephus, Ant., XVIII, 2, 4. It might be 
well to recall in this connection that Darius I, who, it 
is true, was a more distant relative of his predecessor 
Kambyses, legalized his rule by the same means when 
he married Kambyses’ sister-wife Atossa and her sister 
Artystone (see Herodotus III, 88; VII, 69; 72). 

183 Against Mommsen’s assertion to the contrary, this 
has been proved by Tiiubler, Die Parthernachrichten bet 
Josephus 16 ff. (Berlin, 1904). 

**4 Our sources contain ample evidence to prove that 
this procedure was followed during all three periods of 
Persian history; for the Achaemenian period see Xerxes’ 
Harem Inscription (transliterated and translated by 
Herzfeld, Altpersische Inschriften 35 ff., no. 15 [Berlin, 
1938]) in which he mentions that, even though his father 
had several sons, it was he whom he chose for the high- 
est office. For the Arsacid period see, e.g. Justin’s re- 
marks (XLII, 4) about Orodes II choosing his successor 
among his 30 sons remaining after the death of Pacorus, 
or Josephus’ story about the designation of Phraataces 
by his father, Phraates IV (Ant., XVIII, 2, 4). For 
examples from the Sasanian period see Le calendrier 
perse 48 (ArdaSir I and Sapir I). The early Islamic 
writers were well aware of this habit of the Persian 
kings, as may be seen, e. g. from al-Ta‘alibi’s report on 
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comes clear that, by murdering the heir-apparent 
designated by Ardawan II, Gotarzes plotted not 
only against his brother but also against his 
father.1*> In other words, in order to pave the way 
for his own accession to the throne, he had to re- 
move not only the crown-prince but all those who, 
being Ardawan’s II most fervent adherents, could 
be expected to lend their support to the successor 
chosen by him. On tlie other hand, we know that 
among Ardawan’s most reliable subjects were the 
Jews living within the Parthian Empire. The 
most important evidence to this effect lies in the 
fact that Ardawan not only tolerated but even 
fostered the establishment of a semi-autonomous 
Jewish state around the North-Babylonian city of 
Nehardé‘é. According to Josephus, to whom we 
owe our knowledge of this short-lived political 
body, the Jewish state was used by Ardawan as a 
counter-balance against his unfaithful—or at least 
unreliable — satraps in Babylonia whom he sus- 
pected to side with his enemies in case of an in- 
surrection against his rule.** A further sign of 
the confidence which Ardawan placed in the Jews 
is contained in the story, likewise preserved by 
Josephus, that it was the Jewish tetrarch Herod 
Antipas, a Roman vassal, who arranged the meet- 
ing on a bridge over the Euphrates, between the 
Parthian king and the Roman governor of Syria, 
Vitellius.**? Finally we learn from Josephus how, 
when Ardawan’s rule was once again menaced by 
a rival king, he fled to his vassal, king Izates of 
Adiabene, a Jewish proselyte, whom, after having 
recovered his throne, he rewarded with the for- 
merly Armenian city of Nisibis.1°* This marked 
friendship between Ardawan and his Jewish sub- 
jects makes it clear that, if Gudarz wanted to 
weaken his father’s influence in favor of his own 
ambitious plans, he had to break the power of 
Ardawan’s Jewish supporters,**® a task which must 


the Ashkanian kings; see his relation of the death of 
Aqfirsah (op. cit. 459), the reign of Gudarz (op. cit. 
462), of iranSahrS4h (op. cit. 464), and so on. 

+86 The first sentence of Josephus’ report Ant., XX, 
3, 4, suggests that, after the assassination of his son 
Artabanus, the founder of the female line of the Arsacid 
dynasty named his son Vardanes heir to the throne. 

186 See Ant., XVIII, 9, 3. 

187 Ant., XVIII, 4, 5. 

138 See Ant., XX, 3, 1-3. 

18° Josephus’ afore-quoted statements concerning the 
support found by Ardawan among his Jewish subjects 
seem to have escaped the attention of McDowell (op. cit. 
224 ff.). According to him, Ardawan was the candidate 
of what he calls ‘ the aristocratic party’ of the city of 
Seleucia. Being ‘ composed largely of traders and bank- 
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have appeared to him all the more imperative since, 
under the leadership of the brothers Asinaeus and 
Anilaeus, the Jewish state had engulfed large parts 
of Babylonia and Mesopotamia.**® According to 
Josephus, a systematic military expedition was 
actually undertaken against the Jewish state, and, 
even though Josephus does not speak of any politi- 
cal implications connected with this campaign,’** 


ers of Hellenic extraction,’ that party is placed by him 
in opposition to ‘ the popular party ’ which ‘ undoubtedly 
consisted of Babylonians drawn originally from Opis 
and Babylon,’ while ‘ Jews comprised a third important 
element’ (see op. cit. 217). However, Josephus, whose 
competence in matters concerning conditions in Baby- 
lonia in the first century after Christ McDowell fully 
recognizes (see op. cit. 227), gives a different picture 
of the various ethnical groups in Seleucia and of their 
allegiance to the members of the dynasty founded by 
Ardawan. The population of Seleucia, so the Jewish 
historian informs us (Ant., XVIII, 9, 8), comprised 
Macedonians, Greeks, and what he terms Syrians as dis- 
tinct from the native Babylonians, These Syrians, being 
in almost constant opposition to the Greeks, were, as a 
rule, supported by the Jews. In other words, in the city 
of Seleucia we have to distinguish between the Greeks, 
on the one hand, and the anti-Greek party composed of 
Syrians (i.e. Aramaeans; by the early Islamic writers 
this part of the population is usually referred to as 
Nabataeans, see e.g. al-Birfini, op. cit. 59; al-Mas‘idf 
on p. 197 of the work quoted above, note 2) and Jews, 
on the other. Since Ardawan, as we have seen, relied 
strongly upon the Jews, it becomes clear that it was 
precisely the anti-Greek party which supported the 
founder of the female branch of the Ashkanian dynasty. 
This conclusion is, in fact, in full agreement with the 
evidence contained in Tacitus’ Annals (VI, 42) from 
which McDowell seems to have derived not only the 
awkward distinction between an ‘aristocratic’ and a 
‘ popular’ party of Seleucia, but also his thesis that it 
was the former which sided with Ardawan, In the be- 
ginning of the chapter in question, Tacitus mentions 
that, before Ardawan’s coming into power, the city of 
Seleucia enjoyed a large degree of self-government and 
independence from the Parthians, the people being repre- 
sented by a governing body of 300 of the wealthiest 
citizens. Tacitus leaves no doubt that this citizen- 
government was in the hands of the Greeks, a conclusion 
which is substantiated by Josephus’ statement (Ant., 
XVIII, 9, 9) that, unless the Syrians were supported 
by the Jews, the Greeks always retained the upper hand. 
Now Tacitus implies that this Greek-dominated citizen- 
government was abolished by Ardawan (nam populi im- 
perium iuxta libertatem, paucorum dominatio regiae 
libidini propior est) and replaced by an administration 
composed of a few of his own partisans. The Roman- 
sponsored rival king Tiridates, on the other hand, im- 
mediately restored the citizen-government because, as 
Tacitus points out in the preceding chapter, this prince, 
educated among the Romans, found his main support 
among the Greeks who despised Ardawan on account of 
the wild manners which he had acquired among the 
Scythians. 
140 See Josephus, Ant., XVIII, 9, 4. 


the very date at which it took place—around a. p, 
35 or 36%**?—clearly indicates that Ardawan’s 
internal adversaries used for the annihilation of 
his Jewish supporters in Mesopotamia precisely 
the time when the founder of the new dynasty had 
fled to his eastern provinces in order to gather a 
new army with which to reconquer his empire 
from the Ashkanian prince Tiridates.'** To be 
sure, Josephus speaks only of a certain Mithra- 
dates, son-in-law of Ardawan, as the commanding 
officer who won a first battle against Anilaeus’ 
army, whereas the leader who definitely destroyed 
that army and killed its chief is not mentioned by 
name ;*** but, as we have seen, there are good 
reasons to believe in the correctness of the Persian 
tradition according to which it was Gudarz, the 
subsequent king of kings, who accomplished this 
feat of arms.1*® 


*42 The source from which Josephus obtained his infor- 
mation about the catastrophe which struck the Baby- 
lonian Jews stressed merely the religious and moral 
angle of these events; in truly biblical fashion, it con- 
siders the disaster the divine punishment for the sins 
of the Jewish leaders who not only had slain a Parthian 
grandee because one of them desired that nobleman’s 
wife, but, what was even worse, had tolerated in their 
own house the idol-worship of that Parthian woman. 
Thus Josephus’ source naturally disregarded the far- 
reaching political reasons for the move against the 
Jewish state. 

*42 Josephus places the campaign approximately five 
or six years (see Ant., XVIII, 9, 8) before the death of 
Caligula with which event he deals in the paragraphs 
immediately preceding (XVIII, 8, 9) and following 
(XIX, 1) the report on the catastrophe of the Jews in 
Babylonia and Mesopotamia; in other words, he relates 
these events in connection with Caligula’s death, which 
took place in a.p. 41, because the last phase of the 
pogrom which followed in the sixth year after the cam- 
paign here under discussion coincided with the assassi- 
nation of the Roman emperor. 

*43 As was mentioned above, note 117, Ardawan’s final 
victory over Tiridates, the Ashkanian prince whom the 
Romans sent out in violation of their previous agreement 
with Ardawan, took place around A.D. 36; accordingly, 
the attack against the Jews coincided with his flight to 
the east. 

144 See Ant., XVIII, 9, 7. 

*45 The massacre of the Babylonian Jews then may be 
one of the ‘bloody deeds’ (pleraque saeva) which 
Tacitus, Ann., XI, 8, 3, ascribes to Gotarzes besides the 
assassination of his brother Artabanus.—The observation 
that the campaign against the Jews with which the 
Persian historians credited Gudarz was not directed 
against Palestine but against the Jewish state centering 
around Nehardé‘a in Babylonia makes it possible to ac- 
count for the fact, hitherto unexplained, that the Chris- 
tian tradition recorded by Moses of Khorene in his 
History of Armenia (II, 26) ascribes this expedition to 
king Abgar of Edessa. Since, as we have seen, the do- 
main of the Jewish brothers extended far into Meso- 
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Ill. THe Error oF THE SASANIAN HISTORIANS. 


The circumstances of Gudarz’ campaign against 
the Jews make it easily understandable that the 
later Persian historians were led to confuse it with 
Pacorus’ friendly occupation of Jerusalem. The 
existence of that ephemeral Jewish state in North- 
ern Babylonia was bound to be soon forgotten, and 


since, in the period immediately preceding Ar- 


potamia, it is quite possible that they eventually came 
into conflict with the kingdom of Edessa. And, as we 
further learn from Tacitus (Anm., XII, 12 and 14) that 
rex Arabum Acbarus, i.e., as was shown by von Gut- 
schmid (Untersuchungen iiber die Geschichte des Kénig- 
reichs Osroéne, Mémoires de V Académie impériale des 
sciences de St.-Pétersbourg, VIIe série, vol. 35, no. 1, 
pp. 23f. [1887]), Abgar V ’Ukkima of Edessa, was 
Gotarzes’ main ally in his war against the Roman- 
sponsored rival king Meherdates whom he cleverly played 
into Gotarzes’ hands, we may well assume that Abgar 
‘Ukkima had already collaborated with Gotarzes in his 
campaign against the Jews (according to Gutschmid, 
op. cit. 24, Abgar V of Edessa ruled from A. D, 13 to 50; 
hence both the campaign against the Jews [ca, A.D. 35] 
and that against the Ashkanian prince Meherdates [a. D. 
49] actually fell within his reign). Thus it seems that, 
aside from the erroneous assumption of the Jewish army 
having been dispatched from Palestine by Herod Antipas, 
the Armenian writer’s information is correct, his testi- 
mony being all the more important for the subject here 
under discussion since he actually sets the stage of the 
battle in Mesopotamia and not in Palestine. 

In view of these inferences it even seems not impossi- 
ble that the mere fact of Abgar’s V participation in the 
fight against the Babylonian Jews suggested to the later 
Christian historians the idea that he might have been a 
Christian, a conclusion which enticed them to transfer 
upon him the historic story of the conversion of Abgar 
IX (who, according to Gutschmid, op. cit. 13 f., was the 
first ruler of Edessa to embrace the Christian faith). 
Once Abgar V was believed to have fought the Jews for 
religious reasons, his exploits in the Mesopotamian battle 
no longer satisfied the Armenian historian; when he 
found in Josephus’ works the report on the defeat suf- 
fered by Herod Antipas at the hands of the Arabian 
king Aretas, he construed an alliance between Abgar V 
and Aretas, so that the supposedly Christian ruler of 
Edessa again contributed toward defeating the Jews (see 
II, 29). Since, to judge from Josephus’ account, the Ara- 
bian king’s victory was considered by the Jews a chas- 
tisement for the killing of St. John the Baptist by Herod 
(see Ant., XVIII, 5, 2), Abgar thus became the avenger 
of St. John. This pious invention of the Christian author 
explains the assertion of many of our early Islamic 
sources (e. g., al-Ta‘alibi, op. cit. 462 f.; Hamza, op. cit., 
42 f.; al-Birfinf, op. cit. 301) that Gudarz undertook his 
campaign against the Jews in order to avenge the Bap- 
tist’s death: since the Persian historians ascribed to 
Gudarz the same feat of arms with which the Christians 
credited Abgar V of Edessa, the Islamic historians sim- 
ply took over the whole Christian report, including the 
feature concerning St. John, and merely changed the 
hame Abgar to Gudarz. 


daSir’s assumption of power, the relations between 
the Jews and the Parthian dynasty were very 
cordial,/*¢ it did not occur to the Sasanian chrono- 
logists that Gudarz’ expedition against the Children 
of Israel — which, in all likelihood, was listed as 
such in the Ashkanian chronicle #7 — was directed 
against the Parthian king’s own Jewish subjects 
and, therefore, represented a phase in the internal 
strife which ravaged the Parthian Empire ever 
since the female branch of the Ashkanian family 
had seized the throne. Thus the Jews whom Gu- 
darz defeated and annihilated were believed by the 
Persian historians to have been inhabitants of the 
Holy Land, a belief which implied the conclusion 
that in the year a.p. 35 (or 346 s.E.) a military 
expedition against Palestine had been undertaken 
by a Parthian prince. On the other hand, it re- 
sulted from the Ashkanian chronicle that the rule 
of the Arsacid dynasty began 68 years before the 
Parthian occupation of Jerusalem.*** On the er- 
roneous assumption that the capture of the Holy 
City here referred to was the result of the assumed 
campaign against Palestine undertaken by Gudarz 
in 346 s. £., ArdaSir’s savants sought the beginning 
of Ashkanian rule approximately 68 years before 
Gudarz’ campaign, i.e. around 278 s.E. (or 34 
B.c.). This date came so close to the year 272 
s.E. (or 40 B.c.), which, being the year of the 
actual capture of Jerusalem by a Parthian prince, 
was listed in the chronicle, that they believed it to 
be the date sought for, i.e. the year of the acces- 
sion of the Ashkanian dynasty. Thus it becomes 
apparent why in all the sources based on the 
Sasanian Avesta the domination of the Ashkanians 
begins in the year 272 after ‘the coming of re- 
ligion,’ or 266 years before ArdaSir. 

If the year-date of the actual capture of Jeru- 
salem (272 s.E.) was mistaken by the Sasanian 
savants for that of the accession of the Ashkanian 
dynasty, we must expect to find at least some 
sources in which this event marks either the be- 
ginning of the first Ashkanian’s rule or the end of 


146 See in this respect the remarks of J. Darmesteter, 
Revue des Etudes Juives 18.1f. (1889). 

147In contrast to its usual practice outlined above, 
p. 206, cf. p. 208, the chronicle seems to have men- 
tioned Gudarz by name; for, with one single exception 
(see above, p. 210), all our sources are agreed in desig- 
nating him as the protagonist of the war against the 
Jews. This deviation of the chronicle from the estab- 
lished custom was probably due to the fact that, at the 
time when he undertook this campaign, Gudarz was 
neither king nor crown-prince and, therefore, did not 
bear the official throne name Arsaces. 

148 See above, note 92. 
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that of his immediate predecessor. As regards the 
latter, the almost unanimous testimony of our 
Islamic historians leaves no doubt that, in the 
opinion of those Persian chronologists who were 
uninfluenced by Greek and Roman sources, the 
Ashkanians were immediately preceded by Alex- 
ander the Great.'*® Therefore, if the second alter- 
native was chosen by ArdaSir’s savants, Alexander’s 
career should, according to Sasanian tradition, 
have ended with the capture of Jerusalem. Such a 
tradition is actually reflected in the report of one 
of the earliest Islamic writers dealing with Persian 
affairs, viz. Abi Hanifa al-Dinawari, according to 
whom Alexander died in Jerusalem.’*° If thus the 
second of Orodes’ II great military successes was 
supposed to have marked the end of Alexander’s 
reign, it was only natural to interpret the first, 
viz. the victorious campaign against the Romans 
starting in 258 s. £., as the beginning of the Mace- 
donian’s career. In fact, a trace of this interpre- 
tation is found in the remark of Tabari that, 
immediately after having inherited his father’s 
throne, Alexander attacked and defeated one of 


year-dates col. I 


0 epoch of the Seleucid Era 

204 
kings (Sahan sah) 

victorious Parthian campaign against the 
Romans 

capture of Jerusalem by the Parthians 


258 
R72 


346 Gudarz’ victory over the Babylonian Jews 


14° See, e.g. the Ashkanian king lists reproduced by 
al-Birfini, op. cit. 113 and 114 (for the latter cf. above, 
note 86), and cf. his criticism of ‘the majority of Per- 
sian chroniclers who have connected Alexander’s reign 
immediately with that of the first of them (i.e. the 
first Ashkanian),’ op. cit. 113. See further the remarks 
of al-Ta‘alibi, op. cit. 456 f., and Tabari, op. cit. 1. 525 f. 
It may be added that the idea of Alexander being im- 
mediately succeeded on the throne by the first Ashkanian 
prince made it possible to take this latter, for the reasons 
outlined above, note 128, for a younger brother of Dara 
ben Dir& (see, besides the Neo-Persian sources quoted 
above, note 112, Tabari, op. cit. 1. 525 f.; ef. the king list 
Hamza-MObad, op. cit. 26 f., and al-Ta‘alibi, op. cit. 457), 
a relationship which could have never been invented if 
the correct number of years separating the rule of the 
last Achaemenian from that of the first Ashkanian had 
been known. 

159 See his Kitaéb al-ahbdr al-tiwdl, ed. Guirgass, p. 
41 (Leiden, 1888); the relevant passage was trans- 
lated by Nildeke, Beitrage zur Geschichte des Alexander- 


the Ashkanians begin to rule as supreme | 
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the kings of the West, a success which made him 
conscious of his own strength.**? The fact that 
Alexander’s reign was thus assumed to have ex- 
tended from 258 s. 5. to 272 s.E. (or 54 B.C. to 
40 B.c.) makes it possible to explain why, in con- 
trast to the western sources,!*” the Islamic writers 
who based their reports on Sasanian traditions 
assign to Alexander’s rule a duration of 14 years.*"8 

Once Alexander’s rule had been dated, that of 
his predecessor on the Persian throne followed 
with necessity; and since the name of Dara ben 
Dara, Alexander’s unlucky adversary, had been for 
ever connected with that of the Macedonian con- 
queror and destroyer of Persepolis whose hateful 
deeds were never forgotten in Persia, it is no 
surprise to find in all the extant king lists this only 
historic Achaemenian name preceding Alexander’s, 

For the reader’s convenience we confront in the 
following tabulation the data from the Ashkanian 
chronicle discussed in the preceding pages (col. I) 
with those resulting from the misinterpretation to 
which they were subjected by the Sasanian chrono- 
logists (col. IT): 


col. II 
appearance of Zoroaster 


accession of Alexander; his campaign against 
the “king of the West” 

Alexander’s death in Jerusalem; the first Ash- 
kanian’s accession to the throne 

capture of Jerusalem by Gudarz 


romans, Denkschriften der Kais, Akad. d. Wiss. in Wien, 
phil.-hist. Cl. 38.42 (1890). The fact that in the ac- 
counts of most of our Islamic sources Alexander is said 
to have died in Babylon and not in Jerusalem is, of 
course, due to the popularity of Pseudo-Callisthenes’ 
novel which supplanted the Sasanian version. 

151 See the passage translated by Néldeke, op. cit. 43. 

152 See the relevant data collected by Néldeke, op. cit. 
8 with note 3. 

153 See, e. g. al-Ta‘alibi, op. cit. 449; further the various 
version. of Hamza and of al-Biraini (op. cit. 113 ff.) and 
many others. If al-Dinawari, in the passage quoted above, 
note 150, assigns to Alexander a reign of 30 years, this 
is due to the fact that, like Tabari and many of their 
contemporaries, he drew his information from the most 
beterogeneous sources. Tabari, in the passage quoted 
above, note 151, gives Alexander the usual 14 regnal 
years. 

154 See in this respect the evidence gathered by J. 
Darmesteter, Essais Orientaux 232 ff. (Paris, 1883). 











AV 4.18.1¢ krnémi satyam iatdye, ‘I make 
Truth for aid, is a hitherto unrecognized case of 
the ‘Act of Truth’: the sacrificer enunciates the 
rather enigmatic formula of ab, intending by this 
appeal to Truth to make his further procedure 
effective. As stated by Burlingame,’ ‘An Act of 
Truth is a formal declaration of fact, accompanied 
by a command or resolution or prayer that the 
purpose of the agent shall be accomplished .. . 
Truth, in and by itself [is] all-powerful and irre- 
sistible ... The Act of Truth is always a formal 
act.’ In our text the agent’s resolution or prayer 
is expressed by the word ‘for aid.’ Before going 
further, it may be remarked that one who performs 
an Act of Truth is precisely a ‘soothsayer’ and 
‘conjurer’ in the full and more or less ‘ magical’ 
senses of the words; and that an Act of Truth is 
fundamentally the same thing as an Act of Faith, 
an equation that throws considerable light upon 
the notion of the Power of Faith that “moves 
mountains.” This does not mean that merely to 
believe what may not be true in fact confers a real 
power on the agent, but that in the Comprehensor 
(evamvit) Faith and Truth are essentially one and 
the same thing: to realise the force of RV 8. 75. 2 
Srad visva varya krdhi, ‘warrant our every wish,’ 
addressed to Agni as the ‘most knowledgable’ 
(vidistarah) of the Gods, one should bear in mind 
that the Naighantu 3.10 makes Srat, ‘ Faith,’ 


1*The Act of Truth (saccakiriyd): a Hindu spell and 
its employment as a psychic motif in Hindu fiction,’ 
JRAS 1917, 429-67: cf. W. Norman Brown, Walking on 
the Water, 6-13 (1928). 

An interesting example of the Act of Truth can be 
cited from the tale of Cormac’s Adventures; there is a 
pig in the Land of Promise that can be killed and eaten 
afresh every day, but it can never be cooked “unless a 
truth be told for each quarter of it”; and likewise a 
golden cup that falls into three parts if three untruths 
are spoken under it, and will unite again as it was before 
if three truths are spoken under it (see in T. P. Cross 
and C. H. Slover, Ancient Irish tales, 505-7 [1936]). 
Another occurs in the Georgian story of Asphurtzela, 
whose brothers had bound him to a tree and left him to 
die; he prayed, ‘ “ O God, if I have deceived my brothers, 
may this tree become stronger, but if they have deceived 
me, may I pull it up by the roots.” When he had said 
this he tried again, and the tree came up by the roots’ 
(Marjory Wardrop, Georgian Folk Tales, Grimm Library 
No. 1, 76 [1894]). 
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homologous with satyam, ‘Truth.’ So then Srat 
with dha can hardly be distinguished from satyam 
with kr. One may say, indeed, that this is the real 
meaning of ‘ Faith’ in any theology; for example, 
‘the nature of faith consists in knowledge alone’ 
and ‘depends on the thing known being in the 
knower.’? An Act of Truth is also an Act of 
Faith, for we cannot say that we do not believe 
what we recognize to be true. One can disbelieve 
only in what is recognized to be false or in a truth 
that has not been understood and therefore seems 
to be untrue. 

Apart from a reference to CU. 6.16, where the 
man who undergoes an ordeal remains unhurt 
inasmuch as he ‘makes himself the Truth’ 
(dtmanam satyam karoti), Burlingame cites only 
Buddhist sources for the Act of Truth; his 
‘Hindu’ meaning only ‘ Indian.’ It may be true 
that satyakriyd, the Skr. equivalent of Pali sacca- 
kiriyd,* literally ‘veri-fication,’ cannot be cited; 
but this need not and, as we have already seen, 
does not mean that the act and its power had been 
previously unknown. It is a commonplace of the 
Brahmanas that the Devas are often victorious 
over the Asuras precisely in that they adhere to 
satyam, while the Asuras follow anrtam. An in- 
separable connection of ideas associates truth 
spoken with the corresponding operation ; thus the 
Rbhus ‘speak the Truth, and act accordingly’ 
(RV 4. 33.6, satyém aicur nara eva hi cakrih), 
and Soma is ‘one who speaks Truth and does it,’ 
or, better, ‘ verifies his spoken word’ (RV 9.113. 4, 
satyam vadant satyakarman),* and it is the con- 
tinuation of this tradition in Buddhism when it 
is said of the Buddha, who is preeminently a 
‘truth-speaker’ or ‘sooth-sayer’ (M 1.395) and 
himself performs Acts of Truth (Burlingame, p. 
432), that ‘as he says, even so he does’ (A 2. 23 
yatha vadi ... tatha kari), —a matter, I think, 
of more than just ‘keeping his word.’ The power 
of Truth on the highest levels of reference is 
demonstrated in JUB I. 5 where the guardian deity 


2St. Thomas Aquinas, Sum. Theol. II-II. 2 6.1 ad 2 
and 47.13 ad 2. 

* Not found in the Nikayas. 

“Soma is here, more fully ‘a speaker of Order, Truth 
and Faith’ (rtdm, satyém and sraddhdm vddan). 
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of the Sundoor is himself the Truth, and ‘ cannot 
repel ’ the incomer who by his soothsaying (satyam 
maheti) is one who ‘verily invokes the Truth’ 
(satyam upaiva hvayate); and so the postulant 
‘is altogether liberated by the Truth of what he 
says’ (vdcas satyenatimucyate, ib. 3.19.1, cf. 
BU. 3.1. 3-6). Similarly in 184 Up 15 where the 
deceased demands admittance ‘for this one whose 
principle is Truth’ (satya-dharman). The con- 
nection of Truth with liberation is important; for 
since it is almost always the case that an Act of 
Truth is performed precisely to deliver oneself or 
another from some more or less dangerous pre- 
dicament or impasse, it may be suggested that 
every such act is, in reality, an application to 
particular circumstances of the universal principle, 
‘the Truth shall make you free’ (John 8. 32). 
In AV 4.18 the particular purpose of the Act 
of Truth is to give irresistible effect to an invoca- 
tion and operation ; the invocation is addressed to 
unnamed Gods (primarily, no doubt, Agni, Indra 
and Soma, cf. 5. 31.2, and RV 10.87) and is for 
protection against sorcerers (ydtudhaindn). In v. 4 
the deity is called upon to fell ‘the crestless and 
headless’ (visikhan vigrivan). Vigriva is literally 
‘neckless,’ and Whitney renders thus; but, by the 
same token that ‘ Hayagriva’ is not ‘ horse-necked ” 
but ‘horse-headed, the meaning is ‘headless’; 
the AV Commentary has, accordingly, chinna- 
Siras, and Przyluski (in JA Jan-March 1927, 
117-8, note 5) says rightly ‘décapité.? Whitney 
implies that he who is to lay low the wizards is to 
do so by cutting off their crests and heads; and 
this would be the obvious meaning if we had 
nothing but this text to rely upon. In fact, how- 
ever, the meaning is that the deity is to lay low 
those who are (already and voluntarily) ‘ crestless 
and headless.” It is strange indeed that neither 
Whitney nor Przyluski refer to the closely related 
verse RV 7. 104. 245 — AV 8. 4. 24 ‘O Indra, 
smite the sorcerer (ydtudhinam), male and female, 
whose resource is magic; let the headless (vigri- 
visah) followers-of-inert-Gods (miradevah)® per- 


5Cf. also RV 4. 26, 27 and 10. 87. RV 7. 104. 4, 5 
enables us to understand that the crashing stones of 
AV 4. 18. 3 are fiery bolts. 

®In RV 4.26.7 it is from the ‘fools’ (mirdéh) that 
the Falcon (Indra or Agni), who is ‘ no fool’ (démirah), 
carries off the Soma. I shall not discuss mira here; my 
translation assumes a meaning as in PB 25.17.3 where 
Prajipati is ‘stupefied by eld’ (jiryya mirah) and 
while in that condition unable to quicken the universe. 
Whitney renders miiradevah by ‘ false worshippers,’ i.e. 
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ish, let them not see the sun arise.’ In the following 
verse Indra and Soma are called upon to ‘ watch 
out for’ and to hurl their weapon at the sorcerous 
Raksas; the whole hymn is addressed to Indra 
and Soma considered as allies in battle against 
the powers of darkness, referred to as Raksases, 
etc. and described by a variety of epithets as dis- 
turbers of the Sacrifice, haters of the chant (brah- 
madvisa), and most significantly as ‘of terrible 
looks’ (ghord-caksas, Grassmann ‘der grausige 
Augen hat’).? The reference of the whole, and 
therefore ultimately of 4.18 (even if the contingent 
application is there to human sorcerers) is to the 
Rape of Soma (needed by Indra and the Gods for 
the performance of the Sacrifice) and the need of 
protection from Soma’s original possessors who 
are ever seeking to recover their stolen property: 
the ‘ Raksases’ are precisely the Gandharva Soma- 
raksases of the Brahmanas,* whom the Soma-thief 
and Soma himself successfully elude and over- 
come,—the word raksas, literally ‘ guardian,’ ac- 
quiring its evil significance only because the 


worshippers of false gods, and dnrtadevah in v. 14 by 
‘false gods’: but this expression has a rather different 
connotation in modern English, and durtadevah really 
means ‘gods whose nature is untruth’ or ‘gods who 
speak untruth’ (dsat in v. 13 = asatyam), i.e. the 
Asuras; cf. RV 10.87.11 ‘who strike at order with 
disorder’ (rtdm yé ... dnrtena haénti). Their respective 
adherence to Truth and Untruth is a familiar distinction 
of Devas from Asuras (SB 9. 5. 1. 12, ef. 14. 1. 1. 33), 
and of Devas from men (SB I. 1. 1. 4, 3. 9. 4. 1). For 
the power of Truth cf. SB 6. 7. 1. 2; and since gold is 
Truth and Light and Immortality, the tying of a piece 
of gold to the ring-finger in connection with the resolu- 
tion ‘ Now shall I take hold of Soma’ in SB 3. 9. 41 is 
really an Act of Truth, and just as much so as if a Truth 
had been verbally enunciated. 

7™Cf. BC 13. 50 ‘like an ASivisa seeking to burn with 
his eye of fire’ (netrdgninasivisavad didhaksuh). The 
Soma guardians of the Vedic tradition (who are origi- 
nally Indra’s enemies, but become his servants) are 
typically ‘dragons’ (dpdxwv, ‘serpent,’ V dépxoua, dré, 
‘look’) whose ‘evil eye’ can destroy whatever it per- 
ceives; for this reason in VS 5. 34 Krsanu, Indra’s Soma- 
guardian, is besought to look upon the sacrificer ‘ with 
the eye of a friend’ (mitrasya ma caksusiksadhvam), 
i.e. not with his ‘evil eye.’ So also in the Greek and 
Mesopotamian traditions, the deadly glance of the ophi- 
dian guardians of the Tree or Water of Life is repeatedly 
emphasized. Cf. also A. H. Krappe, Balor with the Evil 
Eye (N. Y. 1927). 

8 The combination soma-raksas does not appear in RV 
but it is implied by the verb, e. g. in 9. 83. 4 ‘ Gandharva 
ever guards its place’ (gandharvd itthéd padém asya 
raksati). In SB 3. 6. 2. 2. 9 the Gandharva Soma- 
guardians guard him. 
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hymns are naturally constituted from the point of 
view of the mundane Gods and men whose well- 
being depends upon the due performance of the rites 
for which the possession of Soma is indispensable. 

The mythical background of our hymns, alluded 
to above, will enable us better to understand the 
inclusion amongst the sorcerers of some who are 
described as ‘ headless.’ I have dealt rather fully 
elsewhere with the significance of ‘decapitation ’ 
whether for good or evil and shown that it is a 
characteristic power of the Gods of the Other- 
world to be able to ‘ play fast and loose with their 
heads.’® There is no need, then, to suppose that 
the ‘headless’ sorcerers have been deprived of 
their heads against their will, or are dead because 
their heads are off. Much rather, it is within their 
power to present themselves in the terrifying 
form of a headless but living trunk. 

Now, the Bodhisatta’s conflict with Mara (Vedic 
Mrtyu) is, assuredly, a later recension of Indra’s 


® Sir Gawain and the Green Knight; Indra and Namuci, 
in Speculum 19. 104-25 (1944). On decapitation as a 
disenchantment see R. S. Loomis, Celtic Myth and 
Arthurian Romance, 98-105 (1927). Some further mate- 
rial will be found in K. N. Chadwick Imbas Forosnai in 
Scottish Gaelic Studies 4. 97-135 (1935). Battalions of 
‘headless men’ form part of a wizard army in the Irish 
tale of the Death of Muircertach mac Erca (see Cross 
and Slover as cited in Note 1, p. 524). Durga as Chinna- 
masta (‘ Decapitate’) holds her own head in her hand, 
see my Catalogue of the Indian Collections, Boston, V, 
Rajput Paintings, 241-2 (1926). The power to play fast 
and loose with their own heads is attributed also to 
Taoist magicians, see A. Waly, Monkey 241-2 (1942), 
where, however, the Taoists fail because when the severed 
head is removed and lost they cannot grow another, as 
the Monkey can. The motive of the severed head restored 
occurs also in H. A. Giles Strange Stories from a Chinese 
Studio 78 (1880); and that of the severed head that 
speaks, in the Erbygga Saga. Professor Plumer of Ann 
Arbor informs me that it is a common gesture in China 
for a man who wishes to confirm the truth of his words 
to raise both his hands to his head as if to lift it from 
his shoulders, saying at the same time ‘I give you my 
head, if this is not so’; this is, again, a sort of Act of 
Truth. 


battle with the Asuras.’° The earlier Buddhist 
accounts (J 1.74, etc.) tell us only that Mara’s 
followers assumed a variety of appearances, but 
we find in the Mahdvastu (Senart, 2.410) the 
explicit statement that while some were many- 
headed, ‘some were headless trunks’ (anye asir- 
saka kabandhah), and similarly in the Lalta 
Vistara (ch. 21, Lefmann p. 306) that ‘some 
were headless’ (kecid aSirsah). It is obvious that 
it is not by the Bodhisatta that the demons have 
been beheaded, since it is not by violence, but by 
his masterly inactivity that the victory is won. 
Thus we have found that amongst the Gandharva 
Soma-raksases, to whom Agni, Indra, Soma, and 
the Gods of this world and human sacrificers are 
opposed, there are some described as ‘ headless,’ 
and that in the Buddhist recensions of what is 
really the same everlasting battle there are ‘ head- 
less? members of Mara’s host. It was, in fact, the 
purpose of the present article to explain the strange 
iconography of a fragmentary stucco sculpture 
from Hadda, now in the Musée Guimet, and pub- 
lished by Hackin, who calls it a ‘ Démon s’ar- 
rachant la téte’ and says that this fragment 
‘figurait dans le groupe des suppdts de Mara, dis- 
posés autour d’un Bouddha central.’ + The demon’s 
neck is, indeed, interrupted (vigriva!) and the 
head, upheld with both hands, is off (viSirsa!) ; 
the movement suggests that the head is being re- 
peatedly removed and replaced, with a view to 
terrify the Bodhisatta. Once more a detail of the 
Buddhist mythology and iconography has been 
traced to pre-Buddhist sources, at the same time 
that another source has been adduced for the 
worldwide motive of the wizards whose arts enable 
them to play fast and loose with their own heads. 


10 As briefly demonstrated in my Hinduism and Bud- 
dhism 68 (1943). Buddhist texts, e.g. SN 425f, identify 
Mara with Namuci, i.e. Vrtra (SB 11. 15,5.7 and 12.7. 
3. 4 pdpma vai vrtrah ... padpmd vai namucih). 

11 J, Hackin, La sculpture indienne et tibétaine au 
Musée Guimet, 9 and pl. XIV (Paris 1931). 




















In Professor G. Levi Della Vida’s learned paper, 
recently published in this journal,’ reference was 
made to my studies on Islamic terminology for 
metals and alloys, and it was intimated that the 
results of these investigations may be expected “in 
the next future.” Since it is planned to present 
the material on the subject in the introductory 
volume of my Corpus of Islamic Metalwork, publi- 
cation of which has inevitably been delayed because 
of present conditions, it is therefore opportune to 
communicate a summary of the chapter dealing 
with the two principal alloys employed in Islamic 
industrial arts: bronze and brass. 

It should be noted that the historical accounts 
relative to metals, and particularly to alloys, are 
not numerous, and are, in some instances, even 
extremely vague or contradictory. The difficulties 
encountered are of exactly the same nature as those 
which confront one in the study of Greek, Roman, 
and Chinese historical sources. The indiscriminate 
use of terms and the neglect of the substances of 
the metals to which the terms were applied, or the 
frequent employment of one and the same term to 
designate different alloys, and even metallic ele- 
ments, are the causes of manifold uncertainties 
and confusions. In spite of the centuries-long tra- 
dition of bronze making and the highly developed 
metallurgical techniques, the peoples of antiquity 
never possessed a special term for bronze, 4. e., the 
alloy of copper and tin. XadAxds in classical Greek, 
aes of the Romans,” and t‘wng of the Chinese ® 
signified both copper and the various alloys made 
thereof. The same is true, to a certain extent, of 
the Arabic term sufr. Withholding here the dis- 
cussion of the lexicographic opinions, it will suffice 
for the present to refer to the authorities quoted 
by E. W. Lane,* according to whom sufr is “ brass, 
the metal of which vessels are made, i.q., nuhds 


*“ The ‘ Bronze Era’ in Moslem Spain,” 63 (1943), 
p- 187, note 7. 

?H. Bliimner, Technologie und Terminologie der Ge- 
werbe und Kiinste bei Griechen und Rémern, (Leipzig, 
1887), IV, p. 162; also his article “ Bronze” in Pauly- 
Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie der classischen Altertums- 
wissenschaft, III, cl. 892. 

*H. A. Giles, Chinese-English Dictionary, (London, 
1912), II, p. 1519, no, 12, 285. 

* Arabic-English Lexicon, (London, 1863), IV, p. 1697. 
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which means both copper and brass, or a sort of 
nuhads or nuhds made yellow, or a best sort of 
nuhds, also gold, or dinars.” Notwithstanding 
these generally accepted definitions, the original 
metallurgical meaning of sufr, in the opinion of 
Islamic scientists, was neither brass nor copper. 

Al-Biriini, noted for his keen observations, wide 
knowledge of scientific matters, and clarity of ex- 
position, devotes a special discourse to copper in 
his Kitab al-Jamahir fi Ma‘rifat al-Jawahir, in 
which the Greek, Syriac, Arabic, and Persian 
words for this metal are enumerated, but among 
which, conspicuously enough, sufr is not men- 
tioned.> In another discourse on bronze, expounded 
under its Persian term, he makes the following 
conclusive assertion: “isfidh-riiy, it is the Persian 
name meaning nuhds abyad (i. e., white copper), 
and it is (also) called sufr.” The identification of 
these terms is followed by a statement indicating 
the metallurgical nature of the alloy. After recount- 
ing the alleged drastic measures of the famous 
Umayyad viceroy, al-Hajjaj, against the use of 
gold and silver vessels, and referring to a tradition 
which attributes to a certain Iranian lord the 
adoption of an alloy of silver and copper, al-Birini 
continues by explaining that: “later tin was sub- 
stituted for silver, and it is used in (the manu- 
facture of) utensils, mugs, water pitchers, basins, 
and tubs for washing garments because it is some- 
what immune to corrosion and dirt.”® Thus it is 
indisputably clear that isfidh-riy and its Arabic 
equivalent, sufr, was bronze. The same metal- 
lurgical definition is given also by al-Ghifari who 
explicitly asserts that sufr, called taj in Turkish, 
is an amalgam of copper and tin.’ 

Reserving other pertinent historical accounts for 
the Corpus, it is possible in the light of only these 
two scientific definitions, one from the eleventh 







5 Ed. F. Krenkow, (Haydarabad, 1355), p. 244, 16. 

* Op. cit., p. 266, 4ff. It should be noted that al- 
Birini denotes under rasds, not lead, but tin. 

7 Yaqitat al-Makhdazin fi Jawhar al-Ma‘addin (in manu- 
script). For the passage see E, Wiedemann, “ Beitrige 
zur Geschichte der Naturwissenschaften. XXX. Zur 
Mineralogie im Islam,” in Sitzwngsberichte der physika- 
lisch-medizonischen Sozietét in Erlangen, 44 (1912), 
p. 209 f. 
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and the other from the sixteenth century, to clarify 
some of the information in Islamic literary sources. 

Among the great wealth of references to the 
mineralogical deposits recorded in medieval geo- 
graphical works, frequent mention is made of 
“sufr mine” which is distinguished from “nuhds 
mine.” For example, al-Istakhri* and the reviser 
of his book, Ibn Haugal,® locate such a mine in 
Sardan, a locality in Kih-i Gili in the province 
of Fars. Hence the question arises: are these “ sufr 
mines” the deposits of copper or stanniferous 
copper? It is a well-known fact that copper is 
associated with tin in the native state all over the 
world, and particularly in Asia.*° But, of course, 
it is impossible, because of lack of methodical 
mineralogical explorations in most of the Islamic 
countries, to verify whether the “sufr mines” of 
literary sources were actually stanniferous copper 
deposits. There is, however, a known example 
which can be presented as definite proof that such 
a deposit exists in Iran, namely, at Angert in the 
district of Qaraja-Dagh, situated in the northern 
part of Adharbayjan. According to an expert 
opinion, this particular deposit contains a com- 
posite ore of copper and tin,’* and thus would 
yield bronze by direct smelting, although the pro- 
portion of the metallic elements may not corre- 
spond to that of an intentionally produced alloy. 
It is not impossible that some of the early Arab 
geographers were familiar with the mineralogical 
content of such deposits which certainly must have 
been known to local miners and metallurgists. On 
the other hand, there can be no doubt that the term 
sufr was otherwise employed by the majority of 
medieval writers simply to indicate copper mines. 

The same observation can be advanced also in 
regard to the term sufriyya which can signify both 
the bronze vessel and the utensil made of copper. 
Again, it is of importance to note that some 
authors expressly distinguished objects made of 
sufr (bronze) from those manufactured of nuhds 


® Masalik al-Mamdalik, ed. J. de Goeje, (Leyden, 1870), 
p. 155, 14. 

° Al-Masalik wa’l-Mamd4lik, ed. J. H. Kramers, (Ley- 
den, 1938), p. 300, 18. Cf. also Yaqit, Mu‘jam al-Buldan, 
ed. F, Wiistenfeld, (Leipzig, 1866-73), III, p. 74, 12. 

10'T, A. Rickard, Man and Metal, A History of Mining 
in Relation to the Development of Civilization, (New 
York and London, 1932), I, p. 126 f. 

7 Y. Mactear, “Some Notes on Persian Mining and 
Metallurgy,” in Transactions of the Institution of Mining 
and Metallurgy, III (1894/95), p. 3 f. 
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(copper). Al-Maqdisi, writing about the articles 
of trade exported during his time from Bukhara, 
lists “ sufr lampstands,” and in the same passage 
mentions “the large pots of nuhds” exported from 
neighboring Samarqand.*? 

An important, and by far the most conclusive 
piece of information in this regard has been offered 
by Zakariya al-Qazwini. In his discourse on Herat 
and its industries, he mentions among articles of 
export “the bronze vessels (al-sufriyya) inlaid 
with silver.” ?* Considering the fact that the ob- 
jects made of copper, because of technical and 
artistic reasons, were never inlaid with precious 
metals,!* it is therefore certain that the author 
meant by al-sufriyya nothing else but bronze ves- 
sels. The significance of Z. al-Qazwini’s statement 
rests, moreover, on the fortunate circumstance that 
a number of authenticated metal objects by Herat 
craftsmen have been preserved, and all of them 
are inlaid bronzes.*® 

While sufr, in spite of being a metallurgical 
term for bronze, was nevertheless employed also 
to signify copper, there existed another special 
term for this alloy, namely nuhas abyad, which, 
literally translated, means “white copper.” Al- 
Biriini, as already quoted, records it among the 
terms for bronze, and al-Magqrizi employs it in his 
important account about the metal industry in 
Cairo.’® It is noteworthy that the Persian, sepid- 


12 Ahsan al-Taqadsim fi Ma‘rifat al-Aqdlim, ed. J. de 
Goeje, (Leyden, 1877), pp. 324, 16 and 325, 8. Among 
the export articles from Damascus the author also men- 
tions (p. 181, 1) sufriyydt. 

18 Kitab Athar al-Bilad, ed. F. Wiistenfeld, (Géttingen, 
1848), p. 323, 1. 

14 The objects of copper were also not inlaid during 
the classical antiquity. See H. Bliimner, op. cit., IV, 
p. 271 f. 

15 N. I. Vesselofskil, Geratskit Bronzovyi Kotelok 559 
goda gidzhry (1163 9. po R. X.), (St. Petersburg, 1910) ; 
L. Gyuzaliyan, “ Bronzovyi Kufshin 1182 g.” in Pamyat- 
niki Epokhi Rustaveli, (Leningrad, 1838), pp. 227 ff.; 
and R, Ettinghausen, “ The Bobrinski ‘ Kettle,’ Patron 
and Style of an Islamic Bronze,” in Gazette des Beaua- 
Arts, XXIV (1943), p. 196. 

16 Al-Mawa‘iz wa'l-I‘tibadr fi Dhikr al-Khitat wa'l- 
Athar, (Bulaq, 127C), II, p. 105; cf. also St. Lane-Poole, 
The Art of the Saracens, (London, 1888), p. 200, note. 
In the modern vernacular of Egypt nuhds abyad has 
been replaced by the European term, bronze. See M. 
Brugsch und G. Kampfmeyer, “ Arabische Terminologie 
der Gegenwart,” in Mitteilungen des Seminars fiir Orien- 
talische Sprachen an der Friedrich-Wilhelm Universitat 
zu Berlin, XXIX (1926), p. 17. According to P. Ricard, 
“Les métiérs manuel & Fés” in Hespéris, IV (1924), 
p. 222. The craftsmen manufacturing utensils from brass 
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riiy,” likewise means “white copper.” Probably 
both terms are derived from yaAxds Aevxds of classi- 
cal Greek (aes candidum of the Romans) which, 
most probably, was applied to bronze with a high 
percentage of tin, or ostensibly to an alloy of 
copper and silver. 

The metallurgical nature of sepid-riy, defined 
by al-Biriini, finds its confirmation in the exposi- 
tion of the learned Mughal statesman, Abu’l-Fadl 
‘Allami, who records the following formula for 
the alloy: “sefid-ri: the people of India call it 
kansi which is prepared by mixing four sir of 
copper with one sir of tin.” ** 

There is a deep-rooted confusion about sepid- 
riy which needs ciarification. This confusion was 
introduced by Z. al-Qazwini and al-Dimashqi, and 
found its way into the works of modern authors 
writing on Islamic scientific matters.’® Both of 


are called “ seffara,” and the coppersmiths, “ nhdisiya.” 
He does not mention any group of artisans engaged in 
the production of bronze objects. Bronze-making in 
Morocco has been entirely abandoned since several cen- 
turies. See P. Champion, Le Maroc et ses villes dart, 
(Paris, 1927), pp. 84 and 90f., also G. Vidalenc, L’Art 
marocain, (Paris, 1925), p. 104. 

17Tn Arabic texts the term has been variously spelled: 
al-Magdisi: isbidh-riy; al-Birtnmi: isfidh-riy; Z. al- 
Qazwini: isfidiriya; al-Dimashgi: isfahd-rih and isbd- 
dariya. The terms nuhds isbidarij and isbidarik recorded 
by R. Dozy in Supplément auwx dictionnaires arabes, 
(Paris, 1881), I, p. 20, and II, p. 645, will be discussed 
in my Corpus. 

18 Z’in-i Akbari, ed. H. Blochmann, (Calcutta, 1872- 
77), I, p. 35. Kdansi or kansd is a Hindustani term for 
bronze and not for “brass” or “any amalgam of zinc 
or copper ” as is given in J. T. Platt, A Dictionary of 
Urdii, Classical Hindi and English, (London, 1895), 
p. 807. The term is correctly defined as “ alloy of copper 
and tin” in H. G. Roverty, Thesaurus of English and 
Hindistani Technical Terms, (Hertford, 1859), p. 43. 

19S. de Sacy in Chrestomatie arabe, (Paris, 1827), 
III, p. 457, explains the term as “blanc & I’extérieur, 
peut-étre le pé-tong des Chinois.” The first interpreta- 
tion is, of course, superficial. The great scholar did not 
recognize in the riy the Persian word for copper and 
mistook it for riy or ri which also means “ face” or 
* surface.” The second assertion is correct as far as the 
meaning of the term is concerned. As will be seen later, 
the Chinese pai-t‘ung likewise means “white copper,” 
Lut the term was not employed to denote bronze. A more 
fanciful explanation is given by J. von Karabacek: 
“Spiauter ist nicht anderes als (i) sbiadaér(i) eine Be- 
zeichnung fiir Zinn, welche sich bei den arabischen 
Kosmographen des XIII. Jahrhunderts findet. Dieser 
Terminus ist arabisiert aus dem persischen sepidrii, 
d.h, ‘ Aussehen weissgliinzend.’” (“ Metallurgische Ety- 
mologien,” in Mitteilungen des Oesterreichschen Museums 
fiir Kunst und Industrie. Monatschrift fiir Kunstgewerbe, 
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these cosmographers were ignorant as to the metal- 
lurgical nature of the alloy. Z. al-Qazwini, writing 
about a mortar made of sepid-riiy, ventures to ex- 
plain that it is “the Chinese copper.” *° What the 
author meant by “the Chinese copper” remains 
obscure. More misleading is the account of al- 
Dimashqi. Discussing an alloy called kharsini, he 
asserts that “khdrsini is a special metal in the 
land of China, resembling isfahd-rih, called (also) 
isbadariya.”** But kharsini, as the majority of 
Islamic authors freely admit, was entirely unknown 
to them.”* It is the Islamic term for pai-t‘ung, 
a composite ore of copper, zinc, nickel, and some 
impurities which is found in the native state in 
Yunan province.”* Thus, sepid-riy is neither “the 
Chinese copper” nor pat-t‘ung, but being bronze, 
was well known in Iran and elsewhere. Al-Maqdisi, 
enumerating the natural and industrial products 


N. F. 1886, p. 49f.). Spiauter, otherwise called spelter, 
according to T. A. Rickard (op. cit., I, p. 347), is a 
Dutch term originated in the East Indies. Thus it has 
neither etymological nor metallurgical relation to the 
Persian sepid-riiy. Both S.de Sacy and J. von Karabacek 
are evidently misled by the definition of Persian dic- 
tionaries. For example, Muhammad Husayn al-Tabrizi’s 
Burhan Qat% (Calcutta, 1818), p. 410, gives the fol- 
lowing explanation: “They call tin sepid-riy, and 
it is a substance with which they whiten the copper 
utensils.” Unsuccessful also is J. de Goeje (Bibliotheca 
Geographorum Arabicorum, IV, p. 179) in his identifi- 
cation of the term with stannum, which, as H. Bliimner 
(op. cit., IV, pp. 81, note 6, 97, note 1, and 154) pointed 
out, is a fluid term signifying tin and various alloys 
containing tin. E. Wiedemann in his “ Ausziige aus 
arabischen Encyklopaidien and Anderes” (Beitrige V, 
in Sitz. phys.-med. Soz, Erlangen, 37, 1905, p. 404) and 
after him B. Laufer in Sino-Iranica (Chicago, 1919), 
p. 555, based their identification on the erroneous account 
of al-Dimashqi. J. Ruska, on the other hand, (Al-Razi’s 
Buch Gehimniss der Geheimnisse, Berlin, 1937, p. 42), 
refers to sepid-riiy as being identical with fdliqin and 
haft-j6sh; but the metallurgical nature of the former 
still remains to be determined, while the latter is an 
imaginary alloy to which magical properties were usually 
attributed. Finally, the confusion persists in J. R. Par- 
tington’s Origin and Development of Applied Chemistry, 
(London, 1935), p. 411. 

20°Aja@’ib al-Makhligqat wa Gharda’ib al-Mawjidat, ed. 
F. Wiistenfeld, (Gottingen, 1849), p. 40, 14. 

21 Kitab Nukhbat al-Dahr fi ‘Aja@’ib al-Barr wa’l-Bahr, 
ed, A. F. Mehren, (St. Petersburg, 1866), p. 55. 

22 As for example, al-Khwarizmi, Mafatih al-‘Ulim, 
ed. von Vloten, (Leyden, 1895), p. 258: “ khdarsini, and 
it is a foreign substance resembling the non-existent.” 

*8 Kharsini was identified with pai-t‘ung for the first 
time by B. Laufer (loc, cit.), who, however, being misled 
by al-Dimashqi’s statement, further identified it with 
sepid-riy. 
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of Iran, mentions, “isbidh-riiy bowls,” among the 
articles exported from Rabinjan, a borough in 
Sughd. And again, among the raw materials 
shipped from Hamadan and its regions, the author 
lists isbidh-riiy,*> which in this case was probably 
the ingots of bronze. 

Of considerable art historical importance is a 
passage in al-Biriini’s discourse on bronze which 
reads: “The people of Sijistan are especially en- 
dowed with skill in its (7. ¢., bronze) making and 
its embellishment; they are familiar with its use.” *¢ 
More than one century earlier, Ibn al-Faqih wrote 
that: “the people of Sijistan manufacture mugs 
(called) al-sijiziyya, pitchers, and many vessels of 
brass and bronze.” 27 And again, several centuries 
later, the encyclopaedist of the Mamluk period, 
al-Nuwayri, without indicating the source of his 
information, speaks of “bowls, bells of falcons, 
and military kettle-drums,” as specialties of the 
same province.”* In the light of these literary ac- 
counts we gain a definite knowledge about the 
bronze and brass industry in one of the eastern 
provinces of Iran. It was from this region that 
the famous but short-lived Saffarid dynasty sprung 
into prominence. The father of Yaq‘ib ibn Laith, 
the founder of this ruling house, was, as is well 
known, a coppersmith by profession, and the 
Iranian historians refer to him as “the son of 
the copper-maker.” *° 

Now it is a remarkable coincidence that we 
possess material evidence which corroborates the 
literary accounts presented. This unique docu- 
ment is the bowl now in the possession of Mr. J. 
Brummer, which belongs to the tenth century and 
bears the name of an artist, Abu Nasr Muhammad 
ibn Ahmad al-Sijzi, 1. ¢., native of Sijistan.*° 
Whether the bowl was actually made in that prov- 


74 Op, cit., p. 342, 20. 

*5 Op. cit., p. 396, 2. P. Schwarz, Iran im Mettelalter 
nach den arabischen Geographen, (Leipzig, 1924), p. 521, 
gives the wrong translation as tin. 

2° Op. cit., 264, 15. 

*7 Kitab al-Bulddn, ed. J. de Goeje, (Leyden, 1885), 
p. 254, 11. 

28 Nihdyat al-‘Arab fi Funiin al-’Adab, (Cairo, 1356), 
I, p. 366, 1. 

*° Abu’l-Fadl Bayhagqi, Td@’rikh, (Calcutta, 1862), p. 
469; Nizim al-Mulk, Siydsat-ndmeh, ed. Ch. Schefer 
(Paris, 1891), p. 14; ef. also V. Barthold, “ Zur Ge- 
schichte der Saffariden,” in Orientalische Studien. Fest- 
schrift fiir T. Néldeke, (Giessen, 1906), I, p. 171 f. 

°°G. Wiet, L’ELaxposition persane de 1931, (Cairo, 
1933), p. 17, no, 7. 
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ince, or some other center of the metal industry, 
has no bearing upon our thesis. The important 
fact is that it is a work of a Sijistan artist who, 
as the engraved hunting scene decorating the inte- 
rior of the bowl strongly suggests, was an offspring 
of an artistic tradition reaching back into the 
Sasanian period. 

The Turkish term for bronze is taj (the later 
form is tinj). The existence of a special term 
indicates that the Turks, prior to their contacts 
with Islamic countries, were already familiar with 
the metallurgy of this alloy. In this connection I 
subscribe to Dr. A. Salmony’s opinion that the 
Turks were “creators of many of the works” ** 
of decorative bronzes of Siberian origin belonging 
to pre-Islamic centuries. 

The earliest Islamic-Turkish record of taj, to 
my knowledge, is found in Mahmiid al-Kashghari’s 
Diwin Lughat al-Turk, written in 466 A. H. 
(1074). In the Istanbul edition, based on the 
unique manuscript, the passage where the term 
has been defined is corrupt. It reads: “ti is the 
yellow brass (shabah).”** Such a definition is 
unusual, Therefore, the passage should be corrected 
to read “tiij is shabah and sufr.” This correction 
finds support in another passage of the same work 
where the definition in Arabic occurs as suggested.** 
It should be pointed out that ta is originally a term 
for bronze only, and as such has been defined, as 


already mentioned, by al-Ghifari.** The term oc- 


*1 Sino-Siberian Art in the Collection of C. T. Loo, 
(Paris, 1933), p. 15. Of interest in this connection is 
the opinion expressed by F. Lenormant, Les premiéres 
civilisations, Etudes d’histoire et d’archéologie, (Paris, 
1874), I, pp. 98 ff. 

8? (Istanbul, 1335), III, p. 86, 7. 

83 Op. cit., II, p. 283, 15. 

*¢ Quoted in E. Wiedemann, “ Beitriige XXX,” p. 209f. 
The Spanish philologist of the early fourteenth century, 
Athir al-Din Abi Hayyan al-Gharnati, in his Kitab al- 
Idrak li Lisdn al-Atrak, ed. A. Cafaroglu, (Istanbul, 
1931), p. 60, translates ftuj, erroneously as copper 
(nuhas). Cf. C. Brockelmann, Mitteltiirkischer Wort- 
schatz nach Mahmid al-Kashgharis Divan. (Bibliotheca 
Orientalis Hungarica I., Leipzig, 1928), p. 216. See also 
W. Radloff, Versuch eines Wérterbuches der Tiirk- 
Dialekte, (St. Petersburg, 1899), III, cl. 1498; B. de 
Meynard, Dictionnaire turco-frangais. Supplément, 
(Paris, 1881-86), II, p. 306. The term evidently re- 
mained unknown to H. Vambéry who, in his Die primi- 
tive Cultur des Turko-Tatarischen Volkes, (Leipzig, 
1879), p. 175, without consideration of archeological 
and literary evidences, maintains that bronze was un- 
known to the Turks during their cultural development, 
and refers to the word yuz, which, according to him, 
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curs frequently in historical texts. Ibrahim Pasha 
Pechewi, for example, narrating about the art 
objects sent from the castle of Buda to Istanbul, 
mentions “three curious and astounding statues 
artistically made of tinj.” * 

It seems that this Turkish term was borrowed 
at an undeterminably early date by the Persian 
spoken in Ma-wara’ al-Nahr. Al-Zamakhshari, in 
the section of his Muqaddimat al-’Adab devoted to 
metals and alloys, translates sufr as riiy (copper) 
and records tiij as the Persian equivalent of shabah 
(brass) .*° 

There are two Arabic terms for brass. One of 
these, shabah, is derived from the verb shabaha, 
“to resemble.” This derivation, according to the 
lexicographers, is due to the resemblance of the 
alloy’s color to that of gold. One of the earliest 
scientific records of shabah is found in the karshiini 
text of a work on chemistry, attributed to the tenth 
century, in which the following definition has been 
offered: “nuwhds asfar (the yellow copper) ; its 
base is red copper in which tétiyad (zine oxide) 
burnt in (olive) oil is projected, then it acquires 
without and within, (as well as) its powder, a 
lasting yellow, and this is shabah.” ** 

Unlike sufr, shabah was always employed in 
historical texts to denote brass only. A passage in 
al-Marwazi’s description of certain Siberian tribes 
is illuminating in this regard. Relating about the 
barter trade between tribes inhabiting the regions 
near Kimaks and a certain people who come to 
them with their wares from a westerly direction, 
the author asserts that “They (the tribes) are 
fond of shabahiyya bowls of which they make orna- 
ments for their womenfolk.” ** It was the golden 


signifies bronze, but is of foreign, Mongol, origin. As we 
shall see later, yuz is a term for brass. 

°5 Ta@rikh Pechewi, (Istanbul, 1282), I, p. 99, 19. 

86 Ed. J. G. Wetzstein, (Leipzig, 1850), p. 9, 19 f. The 
opinion of some sinologs that the Chinese term, t‘ou shi, 
which occurs, among others, in Hsuan Tsang’s Si-yu-ki 
as a product of Northern India and of which statues of 
Buddha were made, is identical with the Turkish taj 
(F. Hirt and W. W. Rockwell, Chau Ju-kua: his Work 
on the Chinese and Arab Trade, (St. Petersburg, 1911), 
p. 81, and H. A, Giles, op. cit., II, p. 1417, no. 11, 445), 
must be maintained in spite of documents presented 
by B. Laufer, op. cit., p. 511. More in my Corpus. 

87 J. Ruska, “ Die Alchemie ar-Razi’s” in Der Islam, 
XXII (1935), p. 313; also L’Alchimie syriaque, ed. and 
transl. by R. Duval in P, E. M. Berthelot, Histoire des 
sciences. La chimie au moyen dge, (Paris, 1893), II, 
p. 155. 

38 Sharaf al-Zaman Tahir Marvazi on China, the Turks 
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color of the bowls that was attractive to the Siberian 
tribes and was as such a suitable substitute for 
gold for making women’s ornaments. Al-Marwazi’s 
account which, as he himself intimates, goes back 
to Jayhani’s lost work, Kitab al-Masalik wa'l- 
Mamalik (early tenth century), is in itself of con- 
siderable historical interest in that it throws light 
upon the circumstances of discovery in Siberia of 
many Sasanian and some Islamic metal vessels 
(mostly of silver). The passage quoted gives docu- 
mentary substantiation to the suggestion offered 
by J. A. Orbeli and C. V. Trever that these vessels 
found their way from Iran to the northern regions 
of the Asiatic continent as articles of trade and 
that some of them were used by local tribes as 
material for the fashioning of various personal 
ornaments.*® 

The other Arabic term for brass is nuhds asfar. 
It has been identified as such in the karshini text 
and also by al-Birini,*® who devotes a special dis- 
course to the alloy. Thus, when al-Magqrizi speaks 
of “bowls of nuhds asfar inlaid with silver,” * 
then certainly he refers to brass bowls, for which 
the workshops of Cairo during the Mamluk period 
were renowned. 

The Persian term for brass is birinj (seldom 
piring). The etymological relation of the word 
with barajya of Vindévdat VIII has been sug- 
gested by some Iranists,** and rejected by others.*® 


and India. Arabic text (circa A.D. 1120) with an Eng- 
lish translation and commentary by V. Minorsky, (Lon- 
don, 1942), p. 48, 23f. I am at a loss to understand 
why Prof. Minorsky translates the word shabah as 
“copper ” (p. 32). The account of al-Marwazi was in- 
corporated in the year 1228 by ‘Awfi in his Jawdm't 
al-Hikadyat wa Lawam al-Riwdydt, and likewise errone- 
ously translated as “fine copper bowls.” (The work is 
in manuscript; for the text of the passage, see J. Mar- 
quart, “Skizzen zur geschichtlichen Vélkerkunde von 
Mittelasien und Sibirien” in Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, 
VII (1919-20), p. 296 f.) 

°° Sasanidskii Metall, (Moscau-Leningrad, 1935), p. xii. 

#9 Op. cit., p. 262, 14. 

“ Op. cit., II, p. 105, 16f. In modern Arabic, spoken 


in Egypt, brass is still called nuhds asfar. See M. 
Brugsch and G. Kampfmeyer, loc. cit. 
“FF. Justi, Handbuch der Zendsprache, (Leipzig, 


1864), p. 187. 

**P. Horn, Grundriss der neupersischen Etymologie, 
(Strassbourg, 1893), p. 48; Ch. Bartholomae, Altira- 
nisches Worterbuch, (Strassbourgh, 1905), cl. 859, left 
the word undefined. The suggestion of A. F, Pott as to 
its Western origin being derived from brunus or brunia 
is, of course, devoid of any foundation (see “ Kurdische 
Studien,” in Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, 
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That brass was known in Iran and India in the 
pre-Christian period is an historical probability. 
An account in the pseudo-Aristotelean De mira- 
bilibus auscultationibus is of suggestive nature in 
this regard. It is stated: Daoci 8 xai ev “Ivdois tov 
xaAKov ovtws elvat Aapmpov Kai KaBapdv Kai dviwrov, 
dore py SuaywooxerOa TH xpoa mpos Tov xpvodv, GAX’ 
év tois Aapiiov mornpios Batuxas civat twas Kal 
mAclovs, as ei py TH Copp, GAAws ox Hv Suayvaevar 
morepov eat xaAKai 7 xpvoai. “They say also that 
among the Indians the copper is so bright, pure, 
and free from rust that it cannot be distinguished 
in colour from gold; moreover, that among the 
cups of Darius there are certain goblets, and these 
not inconsiderable in number, as to which, except 
by their smell, one could not otherwise decide 
whether they are of copper or gold.” * 

Another reference to Indian brass has been made 
by Philostratus in Vita Apollonius where the pas- 
sage reads: xai pnv vppiopardéotw “Ivdois épeyaAxov, 


“and to be sure the Indians have coins of brass.” #° 


IV (1842), p. 264). So is the alleged connection between 
“bronze ” and birinj offered by J. v. Karabacek, op. cit., 
p. 49. For the term “bronze” see P. E. M. Berthelot, 
op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 356 ff. 

“4 Aristotelis quae feruntur de plantis, de mirabilibus 
auscultationibus, mechanica, de leneis insecabilibus, ven- 
torum situs et nomina, de Melisso, Xenophane, Gorgia, 
ed, Otto Apelt (Leipzig, 1898), p. 58; 834a, 49. English 
translation by L. D. Dowdall in The Works of Aristotle, 
(Oxford, 1933), VI, 849a, 49. 

‘5 Philostratus, The Life of Apollonius of Tyana, ed. 
and transl. by F. C. Conybeare (London, 1917), I, p. 131. 
Of course, Philostratus is not a reliable authority, but 
the passage quoted in relation to that of Da mirab. 
auscult, deserves attention. E. H. Warmington asserts 
that, according to Pliny, brass was unknown in India 
(The Commerce between the Roman Empire and India. 


Hence it is conceivable that there must have ex- 
isted in pre-Islamic Iran and India a special term 
for this alloy. 

Whatever the etymological origin of birinj may 
have been, it was the only term employed in 
medieval Persian texts. The best illustrative ex- 
ample is the description of Nasir-i Khusraw of the 
water jars made of “Damascus birinj” which 
“were such as one could believe them to be 
golden.” ** As to its metallic content, both al- 
Ghifari #7 and Abu’l-Fadl ‘Allami indicate that it 
is an amalgam of copper and zinc and the latter 
furthermore asserts that “birinj is called by the 
Indians pital.” *8 

The Turks evidently never possessed a national 
word for brass. There is a term yuz, recorded and 
defined as “yellow copper” by Abi Hayyan,** 
but it is believed to be of foreign origin.®° So also 
is pirinj. Unusual are the terms employed by 
Ewliya Chelebi, namely sari nuhds (yellow copper), 
and sari pirinj (yellow brass).°* The first of these 
is the rendition of the Arabic term already men- 
tioned, and the second is, indeed, not a technical 
term, but an expression which is: quite char- 
acteristic for the flamboyant style of the famous 
traveler. 


Cambridge, 1928, p. 267), but I could find no reference 
to this effect in Naturalis historia, (ed. by Carolus. 
Mayhoff, Leipzig, 1897). 

4° Sefer-nameh, ed. Ch. Schefer, (Paris, 1881), p. 52, 13, 

‘7In E, Wiedemann, “ Beitriige XXX,” p, 209 f. 

48 Op. cit., I, p. 35f. About pital, see H. G. Raverty, 
op. cit., p. 43. 

*° Op. cit., p. 93, 14. 

50 See note 34. 

51 Sefer-nameh, (Istanbul, 1314), I, pp. 575, 18 and 
516, 1. 








BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


Tamala and vetra 


In my attempts to identify the plant life men- 
tioned by Hemacandra in his Trisastisalakapurusa- 
caritra I have encountered grave inconsistencies 
between the usual identifications and Hemacandra’s 
descriptive allusions. In this connection it must 
be remembered that botany was one of Hema- 
candra’s specialties. 

One of the most interesting and puzzling ques- 
tions is that of the tamdla, a tree very frequently 
mentioned in Sanskrit literature. It is unani- 
mously identified—in lexicons and botanical works 
—as the Garcinia xanthochymus (syn. Xantho- 
chymus pictorius). Monier-Williams adds ‘ dark- 
barked (but white-blossomed),’? which would de- 
scribe well-enough the G. xanthochymus and, so 
far as I can find, no one has felt any difficulty 
about tamdla. But Hemacandra’s tamdla has black 
blossoms! The name is still in use in several ver- 
naculars and is identified in their lexicons also as 
G. xanthochymus. The frequently helpful Moles- 
worth-Candy * adds nothing to its identification as 
X. pictorius. Bate,? however, though giving the 
same identification, amplifies, ‘noted for the dark 
hue of its blossoms.’ 

Unable to find any reference in botanical works 
to dark flowers of the G. xanthochymus, I consulted 
Dr. Fairchild,* who agreed with the botanical 
works—that the flowers were yellowish. Later, I 
acquired a copy of Balfour’s Cyclopaedia* and to 
my delight (as it confirms Hemacandra) it says 
of X. pictorius: ‘This beautiful tree is remarkable 
for its black flowers.’ With this additional evidence 
I wrote again to the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
which again reported that neither the G. xantho- 
chymus nor any other Garcinia had black or dark 


1 Marathi-English Dictionary. 

2A Dictionary of the Hindee Language. 

* Dr. David Fairchild of the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
the authority on Garcinia. 

*The Cyclopaedia of India and Eastern and Southern 
Asia. Third edition. London 1885. 


flowers. This second enquiry was forwarded to Dr. 
Fairchild who repeated his former information 
that the flower of the G. x. was yellow. He added: 
‘There are many tropical trees whose flowers turn 
black on drying. In Herbaria I think the Garcinia 
flowers might turn black.’ But Hemacandra and 
Balfour were talking of living trees, of course, and 
undoubtedly from personal observation. Bate’s re- 
mark might be based on a literary convention— 
as many of Monier-Williams—and not personal 
observation ; but there does not seem to be any such 
convention and Bate certainly did not know the 
Trisasti®. 

In the Sanskrit lexicons tamdla is cited from 
lexicographers as the name of several other trees, 
none of which have black blossoms, apparently. 
In any event, that would not explain Balfour’s and 
Bate’s black-flowered Garcinia. 

Can anyone offer an explanation of this seeming 
contradiction ? 

Balfour eliminates another difficulty, I think. 
Vetra is certainly usually, if not always, associated 
with the ocean or rivers in literary allusions. It is 
identified as Calamus rotang in botanical works 
and in Sanskrit and vernacular lexicons. Yet the 
Calamus grows in dry land and has nothing to do 
with water. Dutt, though he identifies vetra (bet) 
with C. rotang without comment, does protest *® 
against the identification of ambuvetasa (vetasa 
= vetra) as C. fasciculatus because C. f. does not 
grow in water. Balfour says Bet is Salix, the 
willow, as well as C. rotang. The willow is certainly 
better in many passages. Bate curiously includes 
vetra and betra separately and gives both ‘cane’ 
and ‘willow’ for betra, but only ‘cane’ for vetra. 


HELEN M. JoHNSON 
FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. 


5 P. 290 of his Materia Medica of the Hindus. Revised 
edition. Calcutta 1900. 
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